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FAMILY ESTATE 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE ‘DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 





tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 


The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., 
Archbishop of Los Angeles 
The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 
past fifty years have been continuous users of ‘Beaulieu V ineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
Napa County, 
California 
OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 








a t0Ut Vin neyard 


Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 42 West Broadway 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininge-: D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth Sr. 413 Sibley Sr. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A. J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset St. 35 Sagamore Ave. 


Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 
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Needlecraft \BSTMEN' 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 
without obligation. 


My 





(A) No. Y4847. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ...... $38.25 $42.25 
Roman Cope ..... eoce $4.25 61.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 86.50 96.25 
Benediction Veil ...... 22.00 27.50 
Porentham SIO8e .cccccvscess 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble ..... - 52.00 58.00 


Gothic Cope .cccsoccee BIS 68.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 95.50 106.00 


(B) No. Y4854. Adoring Angel design in (C) No. Y4904. Brocaded satin 


richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS, or sign. Furnished in all church 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished colors. Gold metal woven angel 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments design banding. Gold metal cloth 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 

Unlined Lined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $43.25 $47.75 Roman Chasuble ...... $67.50 
Roman Cope ......... 63.50 73.75 Roman Cope .........- 98.25 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 98.50 110.25 Roman Dalmatics ...... 172.50 
Benediction Veil ...... 24.75 30.00 Benediction Veil ...... 42.75 
Preaching Stole ...........- 10.00 Preaching Stole ....... 16.75 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 61.00 68.75 Gothic Chasuble ....... 97.50 
Gothic Cope .......... 69.75 81.25 Gothic Cope .......... 108.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 108.50 121.25 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 189.75 


(D) No. Y4840. Brocaded Satin (E) No. ¥4848. Brocaded damask Gloria 


Pig Pass haw 7 pmven design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
pose at Gatiaecaies Pa ae Floral and cross embroidered banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
Embroidered emblem to match emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 
in IHS or AXPO Cesign. ’ F 
‘ Unlined Lined 
Lined Roman Chasuble ...... $46.25 $55.75 
i Roman Chasuble ...... $65.75 Roman Cope ......... 65.00 76.50 
Roman Cope ........-- 96.50 R tr oe : i 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 154.25 a a teees 101.75 123.25 
Benediction Veil ...... 41.25 Benediction Veil ...-. 25.25 32.25 
Preaching Stole ....... 21.75 Preaching Stole .ccccccccec 14.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 91.50 Gothic Chasuble ...... 63.00 73.75 
eS =e 106.00 Gothic Cope ..... coos 71.50 84.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 171.00 Gothic Dalmatics ..... 112.00 135.50 


| O/T, HANSEN [ D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


fe 23-NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. — Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Alter Boys \WMPLETE OUTFITS 


(A) No. B11 Buttonless Belt-On (B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
collar and belt front to insure ease ivory-hard removable toggel buttons 
in donning or removing. that will not pull off 


B (C) No. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 
ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 





Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin All Wool  *Correct 

*Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only Length of 

Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. No. B12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. 5.00 5.00 5.50 10.50 18 in. 
Yrs. 38 in. 5.50 5.50 6.00 10.75 18 in 
8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 11.75 18 in 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 6.50 7.00 12.25 20 in 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 7.00 7.50 12.75 20 in 
11 Yrs. 46 in, 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.00 20 in 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 13.75 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 14.25 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 15.25 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 15.50 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.00 10.00 10.50 16.25 24 in. 
sy 3m. 58 in. 10.50 10.50 11.00 16.50 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 17.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 17.75 26 in. 





































For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(D) Ne. B100 Altar Boy Surplice (F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 extra full. 


(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy a : 

Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- — “ar $5.50 
ing in all church colors, made extra = in. ...$3.75 IM. «+ +$5.5 
full. Specify color banding desired 24 im. ... 4,25 30 in. ... 6.00 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 26 in. ... 4.90 32 in. ... 7.00 
I celal ale aren arate ana tar ons ate aes $5.25 34 in. ... 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
listed, except Nos. B32, B100 and BI110, which are $1.00 additional. 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. No. B60 Same as No. BGI but with- 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 =. . $3.25 


Made extra full. Sizes 18 c0 24 inch. ue, ggg Alear Boy Surplice. Durable 


medium weight. Oxford dint, Made 
No. B70 Same as No. B71 but with- extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $3.75 


out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 : i ee 
inch to 24 inch ............ $3.00 ‘J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 


plice. Embroidered floral design. 
(I) Noe. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 


Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- OE Gonos ee wae oes $6.50 
; ; > 
inh nnn ne eas. -$425 (XK) No, B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 


Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
oe Oe Oe SE sexacecavawerd $3.50 
No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
NEE aie oy-h elaine avete oa a tacs ue $4.50 
No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 imch...... $6.50 


Va HANSEN [é D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin.2-8750 
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’ 1 . " 1 , 
Imported Seiect Quality Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard E 
ct When ordering Altar Cleths, specify finished length, in- 
of cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 
% Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 
inches including front drop. 
(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- (I) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
broidered medium weight linen, eye- linen, cross design embroidered band- 
let Cross design, per yard..... $4.25 ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 
broidered medium weight linen, Please state color desired. . . .§ 21.75 
Cross design, per yard....... $4.85 No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
oC) Wie BO Ole Ce, ee ok iieink Ses Savdescceaaees $ 17.50 
broidered medium weight linen, (J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroid- 
Cross design, per yard........ $ 5.50 ered non-wrinkling sheer celanese. 
; (D) No. e 8 _— a, neg Ideal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 
° oidere di ight PM, E.R - . 
| eked medi welche nen LS, ay, 6 050 Sertion, Plin, oon 
(E) Ne F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium scenes sheer RNS + <8 —_ 
0 weight linen, hemstitched with lace, (K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 
0 rere rr eee $4.10 quality lace, embroidered with 1.H.S. 
0 No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium 2d Cross design.......... $ 29.50 
0 weight linen, hemstitched without No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 
5. lace, per yard CTT CC CT $ 3.79 Light weight linen ae 5 25.75 
‘ No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium (L) Fl F2* F3** 
: weight linen, without lace or ‘hem- Amice........ $2.80 $3.00 $ 
stitching, per yafd.......... $ 3.50 : : ‘ a 
5 E)* Two inch hem on sides and ae daa es oe BED 
Ina ora a Purificator.... 85 95 1.20 
e front. One inch hem on_ back. Pall 1.50 130.155 
" = on WOR caca hs ‘ * : 
5 (F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight Fincer Towel.. 85 95 1.20 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- Stole Coll: D 5 65 
‘a ered with I.H.S. design. ..... $26.50 «Cole Collar... at 4) 8 
. , ; F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
§ No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb **F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 
i | ssvituatedemmeeeeetena’ $ 25.50 ee eet 
|G) No. 505 Alb. Lizht weight PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
5 linen with 6-inch bands of heavy (M) 36 inches wide 
) Filet Lace at bottom and _ insertion No. FO* Light weight, yd..... eiss 
pe Ok a te oa gy ne A + 20.25 No. F8** Medium weight, yd 2.50 
, 7 No. F4** Heavy yeight, yd.. 3.00 
f No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace oo F iiohen on uk > 50 
) at bottom only... .6...see $ 19.25 % Eor light weight Atbs and Surplices 
H asia ee FF Altar C-oths, Ita .inens, 
No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match —* prit‘Aibs and Sueplies 
HOY wa aicecs wecins oo we ee : 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with 
MISEMION OMIF. «os 6006 ccccs $ 19.25 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
5 sailaa lp noe Aelia eee caniahcntie deal $ 13.50 


(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and "Grape de- 


Sign at BOMOME......kcseess $ 32.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
idl an ancigciat etaretaial orale ate eee $ 37.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
Eee ee eee meee 





ahaa, sana 


3.NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 






















































(A) The simplicity of the straighter 
lines of this Wide Back Roman 
Cassock recommends this established 
Roman style. Also available in 
slightly modified, Semi-Wide Back 
Roman Style. 


(B) A compromise design with 
convenient buttonless Jesuit front. 
Roman _s form-fitting back and 
Buttons on cuffs. Standard 1 inch 


opening in collar. 


No. A977 Basketweave 
A noteworthy value 
weight all wool cassock, ideal for 
year around wear. A _ fortunate 
purchase of yardage permits the low 
EI EE 59.50* 
Sash $9.00 House Cassock $115.00 
No. A911 Serge 

An all wool Serge fabric especially rec- 
ommended for those who prefer sturdi- 
ness with light weight comfort. This 
garment may be worn the year around 
and will give long service. $65.00 
Sash $9.50 House Cassock $122.00. 
No. A951 Fast Dye Pure Silk 

This lightweight fast dye pure silk 
tailors into a cassock of impeccable 
quality. Wrinkle resisting with little 
bulk, it is ideal for traveling. $82.50* 
Sash $10.00 House Cassock $140.00 


No. A950 Tropictex 

The richness of this wrinkle resisting 
all wool fabric belies the modest 
price. Provides a cassock that drapes 
perfectly and gives long wear. $67.50 * 
Sash $9.50 House Cassock $122.00 
No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta $92.50* 
Sash $11.00 House Cassock $165.00 
*Prices shown are for either Roman 
or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock. 
Sample of fabrics and prices upon 
request. 


in a medium 

















Jie Kus of HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., GHICAGO 6, ILL 


Telephone 


Americas Finest (ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The House of HANSEN is recognized for its outstanding tailoring of Clerical Garments, 
as well as Prelatial Robes of purple materials in the correct Vatican shade. Every garment, 
whether a Priest Cassock, Confessional Cloak, Ferraiolone, House Cassock or a Choir 
Cassock is traditionally custom hand-tailored by expert craftsmen, using the finest im- 
ported and domestic fabrics available. In selecting The House of HANSEN for your 
Clerical garments, you are assured of complete satisfaction in every detail. 


(C) A Confessional Cloak is a 
necessary adjunct to every clerical 
wardrobe. More distinctive and 
clerical than an overcoat when worn 
over a cassock. Tailored in light or 
heavy Kersey with velvet collar or 
collar of same material. Full venetia 
lining. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in the 
Pulpit and at commencement exer- 
cises, banquets and receptions tor 
distinguished guests. Purple for 
Bishops and Right Reverend Mon- 
signori; black for Very Reverend 
Monsignori as well as other members 
of the Clergy. 

(E) The Bishop's Cape is tailored 
of medium weight purple Chamoo. 
Piping of gold metal cord. Affords 
comfort during the cooler weather 
especially when attending ceremonies 
that require considerable time out- 
doors. 

(F) Noteworthy richness is achieved 
in this full regulation design House 


Cassock with cape attached and 
additional half sleeves. Trimmed 
with red or purple piping and 


buttons according to rank of Prelate. 
(G) The Choir Cassock with train 
is worn by Bishop’s and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori. Tailored without 
train for the Very Reverend Monsig- 
nori. Illustrated with Mozetta and 
Rochet as worn by Bishop's. 

(H) The Cappa Magna is a large 


mantle with long train, illustrated 
with an Ermine Cape and _ lace 
Rochet. Tailored in either imported 


or domestic fabrics. Cape is available 
in Ermine or Coney fur. 


HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 

















Nature s 


Hidden Patterns 











Did you ever see a Diatom? Probably not, because these indescrib- 
ably beautiful one-cell plants, which occur in countless numbers in every 
ocean, lake and stream, can be observed only with the aid of a powerful 
microscope. 


There are thousands of varieties of Diatoms, each different in size, 
shape and design, but each of such exquisite beauty and artistic sym- 
~s that they have been aptly termed the ‘Jewels of the Vegetable 

ingdom”’. 


The life of a Diatom is just one week. But that does not mean that 
Mother Nature ever takes a respite from her role as a designer. Each 
Diatom splits itself into two parts and each of the new parts becomes a 
new Diatom with its own ornamental features. As the old Diatom divests 
itself from its protective silica ‘‘shell’’, the shell sinks and joins countless 
billions of its predecessors to become diatomaceous earth, a substance 
widely employed in the industrial arts. 


But you will never need a microscope to see the matchless patterns 
in Allen Liturgical Fabrics. Their beauty is immediately apparent to the 
naked eye. While our designers have necessarily confined their creative 
talents to symbolical patterns and colors of liturgical conformity, these 
American-made fabrics are as eloquent among man-made designs as 
Diatoms are in Mother Nature's realm. Inspect them at your Church 
Goods dealer's today! 


“Buy a i 
po dn SILI ; 
. AbTiLA 


— 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 





VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 
ithaca 868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
. ” 
Amer ican Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 
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AN ACHIEVEMENT 
BY EXPERIENCED 
CRAFTSMEN 


Too often stock items are chosen from 
a catalogue of church goods and com- 
bined without sensitivity or plan. In rede- 
signing this shrine, the statue, mensa and 
simplified altar frontal were retained 


and given an appropriate setting. 


BEFORE 





St.Patrick's Cathedral,Harrisburg,Pa.,Most Rev.G.L.Leech,9.D.,J.C.D., Bishop of Harrisburg,Rt.Rev.Msgr.G.D. Mulcahy, Chancellor,B.E.Starr,Arch. 


AFTER 





The statue of the Blessed Virgin was en- 
shrined on a supporting bracket with 
rich painted decorati as a back- 
ground. Crystal and metal were com- 
bined in the especially designed 
candlesticks and crucifix. Skillfully 
ro) Colalat-to Mite lalilale Mui] laletip4-to Mil Mee l-) ia) 
folate Maolulo)(-ti-toMiul-Melacelalel-tul-al mel malt) 


beautiful shrine. 





RAMBUSCH 40 WEST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
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FILMOSOUND teaches at 


St. Gabriel School 


Right: Only two years old, this beautiful, com- 
pletely modern school is located in the famed 
Sunset District of San Francisco. 


Below: Alert students like to learn with movies 
in this up-to-date Catholic school. 
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St. Gabriel School in San Francisco is one of the 
more outstandingly progressive schools in this area. 

Lower grade school pupils inevitably learn 
more easily in a setting like this. Throughout the 
school only the finest equipment is used. 

How natural, then, that Bell & Howell Filmosound 
plays an important role at St. Gabriel. It is used 
extensively in teaching and in other school activities, 
and in the school’s large auditorium it contributes 
substantially to community entertainment. 


For your school needs, be sure to investigate 
Filmosound. Pictures are life-like, brilliant; sound 
is natural and undistorted. Filmosound provides 
most hours of dependable, trouble-free performance. 
And it’s completely suited to small classroom 

or big auditorium use... consult your nearby Bell 
& Howell representative. He is trained to serve you. 


During life of the product, any defects in workmanship or 
materials will be remedied free (except transportation). 


You buy for life when you buy 








The Single-Case Filmosound has 
Safe-Lock sprockets to guard 
film, make threading easy 
governor-controlled gear 
drive natural, flutterless 
sound—perfectly aligned op- 
tical system to give maxi- 
mum illumination. For 16mm 
sound or silent film. Weight 
3512 pounds. 


Bell « Howell &2:¢"""™ 
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salvation. The value of the salvation offered 
may be estimated by considering in each case: 
(1) who is the saviour; (2) who are to be saved; 
(3) from what evils are they to be saved; (4) by 
what means will salvation be attained. 
PN oe ore. t Serrarencchie eater eas 156 
Sweet Mystery 
God's love for man constitutes the whole mystery 
of life. No human love can be compared with 
that manifested by the Incarnation of Christ. 
The great lesson of Christmas is that God loves 
me. 
Sunday within the Octave of Christ- 
MR es ae aha eee ane ee 160 
**Father” 
Human fatherhood is an earthly reflection of 
the elernal begetting of Son by Father in the 
Blessed Trinity. What a privilege it is for 
man to share, however remotely, in that Father- 
Son relationship! 
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Enthusiastic leaders of churches owning instruments tell us 
that the worth of this electronic carillon cannot be expressed in 
dollar value, or even in the pleasure its beautiful music gives the 
community. Again and again they agree on ten outstanding 
benefits they have tested after choosing ‘‘Carillonic Bells’’: 


1. They “advertise” the church. 6. They comfort the sick and 
shut-ins. 


2. They prepare folks for wor- 7. They inspire new character 


ship. in many. 
3. They increase attendance. 8, They bring religious thoughts 
every day. 
4, They enhance the beauty of 9. They create a cultural atmos- 
the service. phere. 
10, They build the influence of 
S. They increase membership. the church. 


We’ll gladly arrange for you to hear 
“Carillonic Bells” played on an installation 
near you. Then judge its superiority for your- 
self, and see how reasonably your church can 
install one. Write for descriptive literature: 


“Carillonic Bells” 
C A R | [ [ O N | C B f is a trademark. It 
denotes electronic 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. carilions produced 


by Schulmerich 


1111 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. Electronics, Inc. 
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Prayer Can Be Simple 


By JOHN B. SHIIEERIN, C.S.P. 


l # USUAL in wartime, and we are 


at war, the politicians speak in solemn 
accents about the right of free men to 
worship God according to their con- 
science. The profusion of these utter- 
ances to-day might lead us to believe 
that we are in the full flowering of a 
revival in America. 


great religious 


Even the intellectuals are talking about 


religion with an incredible measure of 


respect. Who could be more avant- 
garde than the Partisan Review, and yet 
on September 15 of this year they pub- 
lished a symposium of articles by noted 
Liberals under the general title: ‘*Reli- 
gion and the Intellectuals.” 

From the introductory editorial state- 


ment, we can obtain a general idea of 


the question that engrosses the atten- 
tion of the various contributors: “There 
is no doubt that the number of intellec- 
tuals professing religious sympathies, 
beliefs, or doctrines is greater now than 
it was ten or twenty years ago, and that 
this number is continually increasing or 
becoming more articulate.” Of course, 
John Dewey gratuitously damns_ all 
supernatural religions on the ground 
that history demonstrates that super- 
natural religions have been “destructive 
Most of the 
other contributors, however, appear to 


of basic human values.” 


be less brusque in their attitude towards 
religion, but at the same time they seem 
to evaluate religion from the standpoint 
of its relation to culture. 


But fundamentally, religion is a 
personal relation to God and prayer is 
This per- 
sonal relationship will overflow in benefit 
to society, but the religious man always 


regards the act of loving his Heavenly 


its basic form of expression. 


Father as taking precedence over the 
duty of loving his neighbor. He be- 
lieves that, if you first seek the King- 
dom of God, all the good things of our 
culture will be added unto you. One 
of the most encouraging signs of a genu- 
ine return to religion was enacted in the 
United Nations Assembly on September 
20 when the entire Assembly and the 
audience rose and observed under a 
new rule a moment of silence dedicated 
to prayer or meditation. 
of the diplomats did nothing but observe 
the silence, but it is a hopeful sign that 


Perhaps some 


this august body should establish such 
a rule. After all the weary months of 
name-calling, vituperation, filibustering 
and lies, the members of the Assembly 
had an opportunity to engage in the 
most exquisitely rational 
of the human mind—conversation with 


occupation 
their Creator. 


WIDESPREAD CONFUSION ON 

NATURE OF PRAYER 

To-day we find many people who want 
to pray but are completely befuddled 


by the ordinary books on prayer. Cer- 
tain spiritual writers have a magic 


facility for obfuscating the whole sub- 
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ject by clouding it over with theological 
jargon that represents prayer as a 
science more forbidding than Calculus 
as an art that can be practised only by 
the illuminati. As a result, very prac- 
tical souls begin to think of prayer as 
mysticism, and to the ordinary Ameri- 
can mysticism simply means something 
mysterious. 

In our sermons to the ordinary con- 
gregation we can be successful in sim- 
plifying the subject of prayer by re- 
sorting to the ideas and example of St. 
Thérése of Lisieux, the Little Flower. 
The spiritually proficient who admire 
the great Teresa of Avila sometimes 
look down their noses at the little 
French Saint, but after all we don’t 
fashion our Sunday sermons to please 
the spiritual elite. If they are so 
sensitive as to be offended by the Little 
Flower’s poems, they are certainly more 
proficient than spiritual. 

In a new volume, “The Spirituality 
of St. Thérése,”! Abbé André Combes 
gives us a sparkling study of the little 
Saint’s theory and practice of mental 
prayer. As a child, she used to love 
to listen to distant sounds, to the 
murmur of the winds. “Sometimes,” 
she writes in the year 1895, “a few 
broken notes of the town military band 
could be heard, and they would fill 
my heart with sweet melancholy. 
Earth seemed to be a place of exile and 
I dreamed of heaven.”’ A very simple 
form of mental prayer, indeed, but yet 
it said so much. Every day of the year 
the priest reads the Psalms of David, 
and the whole theme of the Psalms 
might be expressed in the verse from 
Thursday’s Vespers: “By the rivers of 
Babylon, there we sat and wept when 
we remembered Sion” (Ps. ecxxxvi). 
The prayer of Thérése was essentially 

1“The Spirituality of St. Thérése,” by 
L’Abbé André Combes (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York City). 
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this same cry of homesickness for 


heaven. 


THE LITTLE FLOWER’S 

METHOD OF PRAYER 

When she was nine years old, little 
Thérése was anxious to find out how 
nuns prayed. She was aware that 
meditation was one of the most im- 
portant items on the daily schedule of a 
nun, so she asked Sister Henriette: 
“How, Sister, does a nun make her 
prayer?” 

This was one of those simple but 
profound questions that only a child 
will ask—like ““How could God die on 
Calvary?” or “Who made God?” But 
Sister Henriette measured up to the 
challenge. She told little Thérése that 
in praying you act just as you do when 
you come home in the afternoon to your 
father whom you have not seen since 
the morning. You tell him all the things 
that have happened to you in the mean- 
time, your joys and sorrows, your good 
marks at school. “Well, | do the same 
with the good God who is my Father. 
In spirit | come close to Him, I adore 
Him, making myself little like you, 
I speak to Him. It is with my heart 
that | make my prayer.” 

It was probably at this period of her 
life that she described her own method, 
or lack of method, of praying. In 
answer to a nun’s question, Thérése 
answered: “Madam, very often I hide 


‘myself in a little empty space in my 


room, where I can easily shut myself in 
with my _ bed-curtains, and there I 
think.” The Religious then said to 
her: “But what do you think of?” 
The answer came back: “T think of the 
good God, of the swiftness of life, of 
eternity—in a word, I think.”’ 

Now, Abbé Combes is of the opinion 
that Thérése deliberately passed by the 
free and easy manner of praying sug- 
gested by Sister Henriette in favor of 
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another easy but better way of praying. 
Sister Henriette simply put herself in 
the presence of God to tell Him of her 
life and its details, but she was always 
talking about herself. Such a method is 
simple enough surely, and humble and 
affectionately confident, but Thérése 
chose another way. She did not prattle 
about the items of her day, but first re- 
tired to what solitude she could find 
and then she thought. She thought 
about God in Himself and the transiency 
of joys and sorrows and the goal of her 
life—eternity with God. 

Recently, Bertrand Russell in’ the 
\V. Y. Times Magazine Section urged 
the better minds of to-day to view all 
passing events “under the aspect of 
eternity.”” When we read of the mental 
attitude of little Thérése, we are amazed 
to find that her viewpoint is wider and 
deeper and more universal that that 
of the British savant. By “eternity” 
he means the history of the human 
race: he urges the intellectuals to look 
at our troubles against the 
background of the wonderful evolu- 
tionary era that is yet to come on earth. 
Here is a little child who has learned 
through prayer the essential instability 
of time, the impermanence of the world, 
and the everlastingness of the soul which 


present 


will exist long after the glories of the 
world have disappeared in planetary 
fire. If we look for mental comfort, we 
shall find it in the simple prayer of the 
Little Flower much sooner than in Rus- 
sell’s dream of the evolutionary poten- 
cies of human nature. 


DISTRACTIONS AND DRYNESS 
DURING PRAYER 


When Thérése entered Carmel, her 
prayer-life seemed to take on a different 
character. 
erous with His consolations, now seemed 


God, who had been so gen- 


to abandon her. 
desolate, especially in the periods of the 


She was completely 


day that were appointed for medita- 
tion. This feeling that God had for- 
saken her, this dryness, was accompa- 
nied by unshakable drowsiness. During 
the Retreat for her Profession in Sep- 
tember, 1890, she wrote: “I do not un- 
derstand the retreat I am making; I 
think of nothing; in a word, I am, as it 
were, in a dark dungeon.” Or as she 
expressed it later: ‘‘Jesus, as always, is 
asleep in my little boat.’”’ And at a 
still later date she conjectured that He 
would not awake before her long re- 
treat in eternity. 

Her sleep was not figurative or alle- 
gorical. During thanksgiving after 
Mass and the morning and evening 
meditations she was unable to keep her- 
self awake by means of any strategem. 
Apparently she did not get enough sleep 
at night. Here then was her problem: 
how to keep in contact with God in spite 
of this debility? Indeed, she wanted 
to be a great saint, and she knew that 
she could achieve it only by close union 
with God. But there was that annoy- 
ing habit of falling asleep that seemed 
to prevent her from attaining frequent 
conscious union with Jesus. Doubtless 
she could have asked for and obtained 
permission for longer hours of sleep at 
night. Perhaps she might have been 
granted an exemption from the full time 
of meditation. But her regard for the 
rule was so great that she preferred to 
work out her problem without disturbing 
the routine of the house. 

Some of the biographers of the Little 
Flower give the impression that she 
solved her problem by a novel and sim- 
plified method of prayer that threw off 
the bondage of old systems of meditat- 
ing. As a matter of fact, and as Abbé 
Combes proves beyond all doubt, Thér- 
ése never intended to rebel against sys- 
tems of meditation. She was no re- 
former, and there was nothing for a re- 
former to tilt at; we have every reason 
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to believe that her contemporaries felt 
no compulsion to follow definite systems. 
She wanted to be freed from the bond- 
age of sleep, not the fictitious bondage 
of systems. 

This physical infirmity ought to en- 
dear the Little Flower to any Catholic 
who sincerely struggles to make a suc- 
cess of his prayers. Having the weak- 
ness of our own human nature, she is a 
source of courage to the rest of us. How 
often we have been told by the devout 
that they struggled at night to say their 
evening prayers, but yet they fellasleep 
by the young football player after a 
vigorous afternoon at the field, the la- 
borer or the housewife after a strenuous 
day of work! 


WHY WE SHOULD NOT WORRY 
UNDULY OVER DISTRACTIONS 


But to return to Thérése and her 
problem: what was she to do after she 
had tried to read the Imitation or the 
Gospels or St. John of the Cross, and 
had failed utterly to meditate but fell off 
Very simple-—she accepts it 
“Well, [ do not distress 


to sleep? 
as God’s will. 
myself,” she writes in one place after 
she describes here frequent lapses during 
meditation. Then she gives three rea- 
ons why she is not disturbed over her 
habit. 

The first reason for her serene tran- 
quillity of mind is that children are just 
as pleasing to their parents when asleep 
as when awake. Now, some may ob- 
ject to this on the ground that it evades 
the point at issue, and the issue, as they 
see it, is that a child of God can hardly 
please the Heavenly Father by sleeping 
when she is under a duty to be at prayer. 
Abbé Combes then shows how the Little 
Flower had anticipated such an objec- 
tion. She followed up the first reason 
for her composure of mind with a second: 
“? think how surgeons, before operating 
on their patients, send them to sleep.” 
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In other words, she is saying that, if a 
Christian tries to the utmost of her abil- 
ity to engage in prayer and yet succumbs 
to sleep, then it is God who has the full 
responsibility of her falling asleep. 

Abbé Combes remarks that this is 
“bold 
regards involuntary sleep during times 
of meditation as a veil behind which God 
Her second rea- 


. 7 . ry , a 
not irreverent. Kor Thérése 


is at work in the soul. 
son, therefore, disentangles her from the 
puzzle proposed by the first’ reason. 
The sleep of a child is not brought about 
by its parents, but it is God who “bring- 
eth His beloved sleep” against their ef- 
fort to pray. 

However much we might question the 
logic of the second reason, we cannot 
quarrel with the third reason advanced 
by Thérése: “Ll think how Our Lord 
sees our frailty and remembers that we 
are but dust.” He will judge us not by 
the fruits of prayer that we produce, or 
by the efficacy of the system of medita- 
tion that we try to follow, but in the light 
of the physical feebleness and frailty 
that only God knows. Moreover, it is 
Jesus who will be our Judge, and it is the 
same Jesus who was so well acquainted 
with the fatigue of the human body. — In 
St. John, iv. 
fore, wearied as He was from the jour- 


6, we read: “Jesus there- 


ney, was sitting at the well... . He 
remembers how His Apostles fell asleep 
in the Garden on the terrible night of the 
Arrest, and how even He Himself slept 
in the Apostles’ boat during the storm 
al sea. 

To sum up, the Litthe Flower’s theory 
of mental prayer was simply this: that 
everyone ought to choose that method 
of praying that best suits his tempera- 
But, once chosen, 

faithful to the 
method of prayer that is selected. He 


ment and his needs. 
everyone should — be 
must strive to the utmost to make a suc- 
cess of it, and fight especially against the 


insidious attacks of sleep. But if physi- 
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cal conditions make the effort vain and 
fruitless; if, in spite of honest effort, a 
person succumbs to distractions or 
sleep, there is no reason why prayer it- 
self should be dispensed with. The dif- 
ficulty should be looked upon as a trial 
from God, an opportunity to learn hu- 


mility and resignation to God’s will. 


SPECIAL SYSTEMS OF MEDITATION 
ARE NOT NEEDED 


Thérése does not belittle systems of 
meditation, but she does warn against 
What- 
ever system we use, we must always keep 
in mind that it is God who works within 
“Without Me you can do 
If we think that the impor- 
tant matter is to adhere to this or that 
system, which will automatically bring 


exaggerating their importance, 


us at prayer. 
nothing.” 


results—if we think we do enough by 
filling in the time assigned by our rule 
of life for prayer—then we are forgetting 
that the Kingdom of God is within us. 
To bring this out clearly, St. Thérése 
writes in her Autobiography: “Jesus 
has no need of books or of teachers to in- 
struct our souls. He is the doctor of 
doctors and teaches without sound of 
words.” 

Jacques Maritain recently commented 
on the steadily 


growing interest of 


Americans in the contemplative life. 
We are accused of being an incorrigibly 
active people by other writers; Stephen 
Vincent Benet once said that we would 
rather build something in the wrong 
place, and then have to tear it down, 
than not to build at all. It is reassur- 
ing then to read that Maritain has dis- 
cerned an improvement in our interior 
life. For America will certainly go the 
way of all the great nations of the past 
unless her men and women learn to get 
down on their knees at night and pray to 
their Lord and Creator. 

And we can hope that) American 
Catholics will begin to take a more vital 
interest in the mystics of our Church, 


beginning perhaps with the Litt 
Flower. For without the mystics our 


world will go insane. In his “Grey 
Eminence” (p. 82), the non-Catholic 
Aldous Huxley has written: ““The mys- 
tics are channels through which a little 
knowledge of reality fillers down into 
our human universe of ignorance and illu- 
sion. A totally unmystical world would 
be a world totally blind and insane. 
From the beginnings of the eighteenth 
century onwards, the sources of all 
mystical knowledge have been steadily 
diminishing in number. . . . We are 
dangerously far advanced into the dark- 


hess. 
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Prayer by the Souls in Pur- 
gatory and Prayer to Them 


By CORNELIUS ROBERTS, S.T.D., Ph.D. 


yi QUESTION is often asked: 
is it right to pray for the souls n purga- 
tory in the hope that they will intercede 
for us with God while in their present 
state? Not a few of the faithful in 
various countries do this, and they have 
the approval of St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
Some pray to the holy souls in general, 
others to a particular relative or friend 
whom they believe to be in purgatory. 

No doubt exists about the official 
attitude of the Church, manifested in 
her Liturgy: it is, emphatically, to 
pray for the souls, not fo them. If 
prayer to the souls is allowable at all, it 
must be as a private devotion. 

St. Thomas Aquinas did not encour- 
age such prayer. He said there is no 
parity between the Saints and_ the 
suffering souls to justify our invoking the 
latter. “Those in purgatory, although 
superior to us because they are impec- 
cable, nevertheless are inferior to us 
because of the penalties they suffer, and 
on this account their state is not one of 
praying but rather one that calls for 
prayers on their behalf: non sunt in 
slalu orandi, sed magis ul orelur pro 
eis” (Summa Theol., I-III, Q. Ixxxiii, 
art. Ll, ad 3). 


THE TWO IMPORTANT POINTS 

AT ISSUE 

Two points must be cleared up, if 
possible: (1) Are the holy souls in a 
position to pray for us? (2) Are they 
aware of prayers addressed to them? 
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To start with what is most certain, 
human souls after death are active— 
that is, they can use their intelligence 
and will. They do not sink into a state 
like sleep, as was affirmed in a proposi- 
tion which drew a condemnation from 
the Holy Office in 1887. Hence, they 
are naturally capable of prayer, the 
highest activity of the mind. The 
inference is that they pray unless they 
are prevented by their own malice 
(which is true only of the damned) or 
hindered by some extrinsic impediment 
(and this may possibly ‘be true of the 
suffering souls). 

United to God through sanctifying 
grace, the souls in purgatory love Him 
above all things with an unfailing char- 
ity, and they are perfectly incorporated 
in the invisible society of which Christ 
is head. Such fortunate beings surely 
offer to God the prayer of praise and 
thanksgiving, unless there is something 
to impede them. Whether, in their 
penal condition, prayer could produce 
any spiritual delight, is a matter on 
which opinions are divided. 

No satisfaction could be made by 
prayers in purgatory, similar to that 
which accrues to the living from the 
sacrifice, however small, that prayer 
entails. This satisfying value in our 
prayers admits of their becoming sacra- 
mental penances when elevated by the 
minister of the Sacrament. When we 
pass the portals of death, satisfying and 
meriting both end, and so theologians 
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give the name salispassio to the endur- 
ing of penalties in purgatory to dis- 
charge the debt that retards access to 
God. 

What of the prayer of petition? The 
Divine Master taught us to ask our 
Heavenly Father daily for what we 
need and for what others need, so that 
asking is a normal occupation of God’s 
children. It is hard to see what the 
souls could ask for themselves, although 
Suarez conjectures that they might 
implore God to remit part of their 
liability or to move the living to pray 
for them. If they petition God at all, 
the most likely object of their prayer 
would be the welfare of their dear ones 
on earth, and if they do not pray for the 
living, it must be because they cannot. 

What could possibly impede their 
prayer? No estrangement from God, 
of course, and no oblivion of the past, 
presumably. Yet, St. Thomas declared, 
when writing on prayer in the Summa 
Theologia, that their state was not one 
of praying, although he gave no ex- 
planation beyond the summary state- 
ment that their penalties put them at a 
disadvantage in regard to prayer. He 
did not live to expound his doctrine on 
purgatory in the same work, but he had 
done so in his Commentary on_ the 
Sentences, and there perhaps should the 


explanation be sought. Theologians 
who afterwards dissented from the 


Saint’s opinion about prayer by the 
souls were at a loss to know why pen- 
alties precluded prayer. Possibly the 
explanation lies in St. Thomas’s view of 
what the penalties were. It was a 
very austere view. Influenced by St. 
Augustine and St. Gregory the Great, he 
held that any earthly pain, no matter 
how severe, was lighter than the smallest 
pain in purgatory: “pena purgatorit 
minima excedit marimam penam hujus 
vile” (In Dist. 21, Q. i, art. 1, sol. 3). 
He thought that the same fire tormented 


the damned and the souls in purgatory 
(sol. 2), and that it acted upon both in a 
similar manner, so constraining them 
as to deprive them of the normal use of 
their high powers (art. 3). This was 
the chief penalty, inflicted by the instru- 
ment of divine justice called fire, for 
their having given to created things the 
love that belongs to God alone. 


DOES STATE OF POOR SOULS 

PRECLUDE PRAYER? 

If purgatory is like that, we under- 
stand why St. Thomas considered that 
the souls there could not pray for us, or 
pray at all. Not merely because their 
state was penal (like that of prisoners), 
but because its penalties were so ter- 
rible. Most priests are familiar with 
the grievous toll of pain. Think of the 
racking pains that are too great for the 
human organism to bear and must be 
checked by morphia if the patient is to 
survive. The wretched victim of in- 
jury or of illness is sometimes so com- 
pletely overpowered by pain that he 
can do nothing but suffer and groan. 
His higher faculties are impotent, and he 
is as helpless as a wounded beast. He 
certainly cannot pray in that condition. 
Yet, St. Thomas held that the soul be- 
comes more susceptible of suffering after 
death, and that the least pain of purga- 
tory exceeds the greatest of this life. 

This dreadful picture has the merit of 
spurring us to help the poor souls in their 
extreme need. The milder we regard 
their lot, the less we are inclined to pray 
for them—just as, in another sphere, 
the easier we consider the attainment of 
salvation, the less urgent appears the 
necessity for missionary effort. 

If the holy souls cannot pray, might 
we not only ask God to help them but 
also pray in their stead, vicariously? 
As members of the same mystical body, 
we can do for them what they cannot 
do for themselves. There was some 
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such thought in the minds of those early 
Christians who were “baptized” for the 
dead, as St. Paul said in I Cor., xv. 29. 

A somewhat milder view was taken 
by St. Thomas’s friend, St. Bonaven- 
ture. The Seraphic Doctor thought 
that the traditional teaching was suf- 
ficiently maintained by saying that the 
sufferings exceeded those of this life, 
but that the least pain of purgatory 
did not necessarily surpass the greatest 
of this life. 


DOES JOY OR SUFFERING 

PREDOMINATE IN PURGATORY? 

A new note was struck by the remark- 
able prophet of purgatory, St. Catherine 
of Genoa. Her mystical states put 
her, she believed, in a condition like that 
of the holy souls, and enabled her to 
interpret for us their experience. She 
affirmed that their suffering was grievous 
beyond all conception, and yet their 
dominant experience was joy——an un- 
speakable joy that resulted from con- 
centrating their love entirely on God. 
Her Treatise on Purgatory was regarded 
by the Holy Office as a sign of her sane- 
lity (without endorsing its doctrine) 
when she was canonized in 1737, over 
two centuries after her death. 

“I do not believe it would be pos- 
sible,” wrote St. Catherine, “to find any 
joy comparable to that of a soul in 
purgatory, except the joy of the blessed 
in paradise—a joy which goes on increas- 
ing day by day, as God more and more 
flows in upon the soul, which He does 
abundantly in 
hindrance to His entrance is consumed 
away” (ch. 2). “On the other hand, 
they suffer a torment so extreme that no 
tongue could describe it, nointellect could 
of it, if God had not 
which 


proportion as every 


form any ide: 
made it known by special grace: 
idea God has shown to my soul” (ch. 
2). “The souls in purgatory at the same 
time experience the greatest happiness 
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and the most excessive pain; and one 
does not prevent the other” (c. 12). 

St. Thomas had not spoken like that of 
purgatory, although he had said in 
another connection that joy and sorrow 
might exist together (Summa Theol., ULL, 
(). Ixxxiv, art. 9, ad 2). The soul of 
Christ certainly enjoyed the beatific 
vision and with it the joy of heaven, 
while He was on earth, and yet whose 
sorrow was like to His? 


MILDER VIEW REGARDING 
SUFFERING IN PURGATORY 
The crescendo of love in St. Catherine’s 


purgatory was prayer indeed; — but 


nothing indicates that the — souls’ 
thoughts turned to the living. Rather, 


the contrary is suggested by an ab- 
sorption in God so complete as to make 
the souls oblivious of their past sins. 

Not convinced by St. Thomas, St. 
Robert Bellarmine thought it “probable” 
that the souls prayed for us. Sig- 
nificantly enough, he also followed the 
milder view of their pains favored by 
St. Bonaventure, and he asserted “the 
suffering does not in any way disturb 


judgment in the reason nor good affec- 


tion in the will, since disturbances 
happen because of the bodily organs, 
which the souls are without” (De Purg- 
atorio, lib. U1, ¢. 15). 

Bellarmine’s contemporary and con- 
frére, Suarez, was of the same opinion, 
styling it “pious and probable.” 
“Those souls,” he wrote, “are dear to 
God, and although they are afflicted by 
Him for a time, this is done by Him not 
as an enemy but as a just judge and the 
best of fathers, who cleanses them be- 
cause He wishes to make them happy. 
On their part, they receive and bear 
this penalty most willingly—like sons, 
not slaves. Hence, it is not incom- 
patible with their state that they should 
ask something of God for their brethren 


and their benefactors. This is con- 
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firmed by the fact that we on earth 
rightly pray for others, although we have 
a greater debt of punishment than the 
souls in purgatory; 
punishment remaining in those souls 
does not debar them from praying for 
others” (De Oratione, lib. I, c. 11). 
Though admittedly uncertain, Suarez 
adds, the opinion provides sufficient 
motive for helping the souls in the ex- 
pectation of being prayed for by them, 
as their benefactors, now. 


ST. ALPHONSUS ON PRAYER 
OF POOR SOULS 


St. Alphonsus warmly approved of 


this view. He questioned whether St. 
Thomas meant to deny prayers by the 
souls when he wrote “non sunt in statu 
orandi.”” ““Some,relying on the authority 
of St. Thomas, maintain that they, 
having to be purified by sufferings, can- 
not pray for us. Being, he says, in a 
state of purgation and of suffering, they 
are inferior to us, and therefore they are 
not in a state to pray for us, but rather 
in a condition in which they stand in 
need of our prayers. However, Bellar- 
mine, Silvius, Gotti, and others affirm 
with great probability that we should 
that, to 


communion — of 


piously believe 
charitable 
prayers between them and us, God 
makes known to them our prayers. We 
ought not to infer that, because they are 


not in a state of prayer, they cannot 


preserve a 
reciprocal 


intercede for us; for not to be in a state 
of prayer and not to pray are different 
things. They indeed, as St. Thomas 
says, are not in a state of prayer, be- 
cause, being in a state of suffering, they 
are inferior to us and stand in great 


need of our prayers. However, being 


friends of God, they are capable of 


parent should imprison a beloved son 


praying in our behalf. loving 


in punishment of some fault, cannot the 
son, though unable to obtain his own 


and the debt of 


release, intercede for others, and may he 
not confidently expect that an affec- 
tionate father will readily grant his 
request? So, likewise, the state of the 
blessed souls, whom God tenderly loves 
and whom He has confirmed in grace, 
does not make them incapable of making 
intercession for us” (“Treatise on 
Prayers,” c. 1). 

So staunch a Thomist as the late 
Pére Hugon understood “non sunt in 
slalu orandt” to exclude only prayers 
like those made by the Saints and the 
living —that is, formal prayers of peti- 
tion, although the prayers he allowed 
amount to much the same. “They can 
pray for us by manifesting the longing 
of their charity towards us, which God 
can receive in proportion to our piety 
and pity towards the souls. They 
undoubtedly know that prayers and 
suffrages have been made for them, since 
they are thereby assisted and relieved, 
and so they imploringly commend to 
God the living who took pity on them” 
(De Novissimis, Q. iv, art. 3). 

The authority of some eminent theo- 
logians, therefore, including two Doctors 
of the Church, makes it  extrinsically 
“probable” that the holy souls pray for 
the living. Theological speculation may 
to some extent be influenced by the 
spirit of an age, at least’ tentatively. 
The fact is that nowadays a milder view 
of purgatory prevails and, with it, a 
greater readiness to attribute prayer to 
the souls detained there. Where the 
Church has not passed judgment, we 
should abstain from doing so. A thing 
and which St. Thomas 
is let 


we may not do 
could never be accused of doing 
the wish be father to the thought. 


MEDIEVAL TRADITION ABOUT 

THE POOR SOULS 

We do not forget that in the Middle 
Ages also purgatory could be represented 
as a place where prayer, including 
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prayer for those on earth, was promi- 
nent. The Purgatorio contains some of 
the most edifying portions of Dante’s 
Commedia. On the seven-story moun- 
tain created by his own imagination, the 
Catholic master-poet heard the chanting 
of Salve Regina (canto 7) and Te Deum 
(canto 9). Again, beneath burdens of 
heavy stones which bowed them to the 
ground as they moved slowly along, the 
one-time proud murmured a_ touching 
paraphrase of the Paler Noster. In 
reference to the final petition, “ef ne nos 
inducas in lentationem sed libera nos a 
malo,” Dante makes them add words 
which we translate as follows (canto 11): 
This last prayer, dearest Lord, 

No longer is for us, who need it not, 

But for the ones that we have left 

behind. 


The pathetic spectacle of souls in their 
sorrow pleading for us should powerfully 
move us, says the poet, to help them in 
return: 
If there they ask for us a blessing ever, 
What should be said and done on 
~arth for them 
By men whose will is rooted in God’s 
grace? 


DO THE POOR SOULS KNOW 

OUR PRESENT NEEDS? 

Supposing now that the souls pray for 
us, the least they do is plead in general 
terms, as Dante depicted them doing. 
They know from their former experience 
that we live uncertain to the end, and 
this knowledge prompts them, of their 
charity, to pray for our safety and our 
growth in grace. But are they aware of 
our specific needs at a given moment? 
If we prayed to them, would they know 
it? The question is reduced to this: 
how could our prayers reach the souls? 

Across the great gulf between the 
living and the dead, no automatic com- 
munication occurs like the telepathy 
which students of psychic phenomena 
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believe exists be- 
Even the 


a growing number 
tween certain living persons. 
Saints in glory do not know our prayers 
like that. They know them only in- 
directly, in the vision of God. Seeing 
God, they see mirrored in His adorable 
essence whatever else concerns them. 
In addition, special revelations, by 
means of infused knowledge, may be 
made to them. Now, similar revela- 
tions could undoubtedly also be made to 
the souls in purgatory if God so willed, 
but the presumption is 
The infusion of ideas is not connatural 
to the human mind, and moreover it is 
granted in heaven only as part of the 


against. this. 


reward. 

“Those in the world and those in 
purgatory do not enjoy the vision of the 
Word, to enable them to know what we 
say (in prayer),” said St. Thomas, when 
assigning the reason why we do not pray 
to those two classes, though they be 
holy, while we do pray to the Saints in 
heaven (Summa Theol., H-IL, Q. Ixxxiii, 
art. 4, ad 3). 

St. Thomas’s teaching on this point is 
the common opinion still, and it was sup- 
ported by both Bellarmine and Suarez. 
St. Robert wrote: “It is probable that 
they pray for us. But at the same time 
it seems useless to ask them, ordi- 
narily, to pray for us, because they cannot 
normally know what we are doing in 
particular, but merely know in a general 
way that we are surrounded by dangers, 
just as we know in a general way that 
they are exceedingly tormented. They 
are not present in our affairs, as St. 
Augustine shows in De Cura pro Mortuis 
(ch. 13); they do not see our prayers in 
God, since they are not in glory; and it 
is not likely that what we do or ask is, in 
ordinary circumstances, revealed to 
them” (De Purgatorio, lib. II, c. 15). 

Suarez, however, refrained from cen- 
suring those who prayed to the souls. 
Men’s petitions might possibly be con- 
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veyed to purgatory through some me- 
dium not known to us, he allowed, such 
as the ministry of guardian angels. 
“If anyone prays to them and piously 
thinks he is heard, he commits no sin, 
because he acts out of affection and a 
pious disposition to believe, and he 
exposes himself to no danger; for if 
perchance, contrary to his convictions, 
the souls do not know of his prayer, it 
will return to his own bosom” (De 
Oralione, lib. I, c. 10). 

The growth of the practice in recent 
times may be due to St. Alphonsus more 
than anyone else. He recommended it 
in his admirable little ‘Treatise on 
Prayer,” although he advanced no 
theological proof for his opinion, which 
he called a pious belief. “The Church 
abstains from invoking their prayers,” 
he wrote, “because their state does not 
afford them any means of knowing that 
we beg their aid. But it is piously 
believed that God communicates our 
wishes to them; and they, being full of 
charity, will surely not neglect to present 
our petitions before the throne of God. 
When St. Catherine of Bologna stood 


in need of any grace, she had recourse to 
the souls in purgatory, and her prayers 
were immediately heard. She declared 
that through these holy souls many 
favors were granted to her which she 
had sought through the intercession of 
the Saints and had not obtained” (op. 
cit., ec. 1). 


TRULY CATHOLIC ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS THE POOR SOULS 


With all deference to the opinion of a 
Saint, we cannot help thinking that it is 
more accordant with the ethos of Cathol- 
icism to seek the intercession of the 
Blessed Mother of God and the Angels 
and Saints in glory. Praying to the 
holy souls might lead to an unrealistic 
view of their state, one that would ob- 
scure our duty in charity of praying for 
them. 

True devotion to the souls in purga- 
tory consists in praying for them, in 
transferring to them satisfactions de- 
rived from virtuous deeds and alms- 
giving, and above all in offering for them 
the propitiatory sacrifice of the Mass. 
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Psychology and Moral 
Problems 


By JOHN W. STAFFORD, C.S.V., Ph. D. 


| HERE IS to-day a very real in- 


terest in a very old subject, psychology. 
That is reasonable, for, whatever psy- 
chology is and however it may be de- 
fined, it deals with man himself; and all 
of us are interested in ourselves. The 
subject “Psychology and Moral Prob- 
lems” is but another example of the im- 
portance of psychology in throwing light 
on the problems of the whole man. 

There have been in the past and still 
are several kinds of psychology. There 
is philosophical psychology, which is a 


study of the soul as the first principle of 


all the activities of the human being. 
It is the study of the philosophical or 
metaphysical structure of the human 
personality: how is the personality 
made up—of matter alone, of spirit 
alone, or is it a composite of matter 
and spirit? How is the human  per- 
sonality, as a reality, related to the 
rest of the universe of reality? What is 
the origin, purpose and destiny of the 
human personality? These and many 
other questions, studied by philosoph- 
ical reflection on facts presented 
by observation, constitute the subject- 
matter of philosophical psychology. 
This is the psychology of Aristotle, 
of St. Thomas and the Scholastics 
generally, and of a long and distin- 
guished line of philosophers from before 
Christ to the present day. It is 
the study of what we are as human 


beings. 
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REAL AIMS OF SCIENTIFIC 

PSYCHOLOGY 

For about 100 years there has been 
developing another kind of psychology. 
It still deals with the human_ per- 
sonality, but not in the same sense as 
the philosophical psychology described 
above. It is perhaps best called sei- 
entific Whereas — philo- 
sophical psychology is concerned more 
with what we ultimately are as human 
studies 


psychology. 


beings, scientific psychology 


what we do. Its subject-matter is 
really the behavior of the human being 
as a human being, not the behavior 
of individual cells or muscles or glands 
or organs, but of the total individual 
how we see and hear, know and remem- 
ber and forget, love and hate, ete. 
To-day scientific psychology is a very 
broad study, including numerous sub- 
divisions, such as applied psychology, 
educational psychology, clinical psy- 
chology, abnormal psychology, phys- 
iological psychology. All of these sub- 
divisions are studied more or less by 
the methods of modern science, which 
are basically observation and experiment 
plus the construction of explanations 
of behavior derived from observation 
and experiment. 

We are concerned here with the 
relationships of this kind of psychology 
fo moral problems. 1 do not at all 
want to imply that philosophical psy- 
chology is unimportant in relation to 
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moral problems. As a matter of fact, 


it is really impossible to have any 
morality at all unless one begins with 
the concept of the human personality 
as an intellectual being endowed with 
personal freedom 
of philosophical 


two basic conclusions 
Hence, 
a correct philosophical approach to the 
problems of the human personality is 


psychology. 


necessary ina discussion on the morality 
Lel us say that we have 
that correct philosophical 
and go on from there. 


of behavior. 
approach 


I am not going to take up specifically 
ethical or theological problems as such. 
Psychology itself, particularly scientific 
psychology, is not really concerned with 
the morality of problems, except most 
indirectly. [am not going to draw up a 
blue print 


more moral: 


for making psychologists 

that is nol the meaning 
of my topic, “Psychology and Moral 
Problems.” Perhaps a lot of them need 
moral guidance and conversion, just as 
do mathematicians, historians, philos- 
ophers, and lots of other people. The 
purpose here will be an investigation 
of the possible contributions modern, 
scientific psychology can make to the 
solution of moral problems. 


CAN SCIENTIFIC PSYCHOLOGY 

AID IN MORAL PROBLEMS? 

Before I really get going, there is 
need for one more distinction—between 
psychiatry. Psy- 
chology is concerned with the behavior 


psychology — and 


of the human personality, normal and 
abnormal. Psychiatry is a medical 
specialty concerned with the curing of 
sick personalities, the rehabilitation of 
abnormal There is, of 
course, an overlap between the areas, 
particularly of abnormal 
and psychiatry. Some 


personalities. 


psychology 
psychiatrists 
know very much about the structure 
of the human personality, normal as 
well as abnormal, and sometimes know 


more than the psychologists. Some 
psychologists, in their clinical diagnosis 
and in their therapy, are unusually 
well informed about abnormal behavior, 
and sometimes have a surer knowledge 
in this area than many psychiatrists. 
But the principal distinction is what 
I have given, that a psychiatrist is a 
medical doctor who is profesionally and 
legally treat mentally 
sick people: not only the seriously sick, 
such as the insane or psychotic, but 
ether milder forms of mental abnorm- 
ality that interfere with a_ person’s 
ordinary functions. A — psychologist 
usually does not treat seriously sick 
individuals except under close super- 
vision of a psychiatrist. And most 
psychologists do not work in clinics 


competent to 


at all, but are more concerned with 
the normal functioning of the human 
personality. 
with the 


I shall deal here mainly 
relation of psychology to 
moral problems, although much of what 
will be said could apply equally well to 
psychiatry. 


TYPES OF MALADJUSTED 

PERSONALITIES 

A moral personality is an adjusted 
personality. Immorality of any kind 
is a maladjustment of the personality. 
Adjustment is a relative word. Any- 
thing adjusted is “just right” in relation 
to something else. A’ person whose 
life is not moral is not adjusted, for he 
is far from being “just right” in relation 
to God and the moral law. There are 
different kinds of adjustment, and hence 
different kinds of maladjustment— 
in different ways and at different levels. 
Ordinarily we speak of three directions 
of adjustment: 

. (1) adjustment to one’s immediate 
through the relationships 
that to-day are commonly called inter- 
personal (do we get along with our 
family and friends?) ; 


associates, 
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(2) adjustment to society as a whole 
(do we get along with the world?) ; 

(3) adjustment to God and the moral 
law (do we get along with God?). 


And really basic to these three types of 


adjustment is the adjustment of the 
individual within himself: is everything 
within the personality just right? All 
these types of adjustment are inter- 
dependent. I am going to insist here 
on the unily or integrity of the human 
personality. A healthy personality is 
one that is totally healthy, that is tofally 
adjusted. This thought was impressed 
upon me forcefully during military 
service in the course of visits to the 
guardhouse. The boys there were in 
trouble—and never in just one kind 
of trouble. They were in the guard- 
house generally for some infraction of 
military discipline; hence, they were 
in trouble with their officers, and with 
the Army as such. And they 
always in lots of other kinds of trouble, 
too. They were in trouble with their 


were 


wives and in-laws, if married; and if not, 
then with their girls. Their pay was 
messed up. Their 
records were either lost or misplaced or 
incorrectly filled out. They were in 
trouble with their God and their ob- 
ligations of religion. They were in 
trouble physically. They were broke. 
And along with all this disorganization 
or maladjustment there was, in my 
opinion, a disorganization or maladjust- 


always service 


ment of the personality. These men 
neither thought straight, talked straight, 
nor acted straight. They were twisted 
personalities. One should begin helping 
these individuals by straightening out 
their personality difficulties rather than 
their moral problems. It may be-a 
long, hard pull, but any attempt to 
straighten out the other difficulties, 
especially the moral, is futile unless 
there has been some re-education, some 
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reorganization, of the personality itself. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROPERLY 
ADJUSTED PERSONALITY 


The adjusted personality, on the 
other hand, is one in which there is 
order. The emotions are controlled 
by intellect. Actions are not wildly 
impulsive, but orderly and meaningful. 
There is a plan of life, and conscious 
effort to follow out that plan of life. 
There are, of course, problems and 
difficulties and conflicts. The difference 
between maladjusted and adjusted per- 
sonalities is not that the maladjusted 
have difficulties and the adjusted do not. 
Everyone has difficulties. The differ- 
ence is that the adjusted know how to 
deal with their difficulties adequately. 
Even in the lives of the best of men 
(like St. Paul, for example), there is 
conflict. We are familiar with the 
words of St. Paul: “For the flesh 
lusteth the spirit: and the 
spirit against the flesh; for these are 
contrary one to another: so that you 
do not the things that you would” 
(Gal., v. 17). A saint is not one who is 
free from conflict but one who knows 
how to deal adequately with his con- 
flicts. Perhaps the interesting 
definition of a neurotic is this: he is a 
person who spends so much time han- 
dling his conflicts that he has little time 
This is most dra- 


against 


most 


for anything else. 
matically illustrated in the case of the 
obsessive-compulsive who is always 
washing his hands because of some guilt 
complex. Almost literally he has time 
to do nothing else in life but wash his 
hands, because somehow or other wash- 
ing his hands is necessary as a means of 
dealing with his feelings of guilt. An 
adjusted personality can handle his 
feelings of guilt by a good confession, 
and then go about his business with a 
He can manage all 
other, and 


clear conscience. 
his conflicts somehow or 
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without such a disproportionate ex- 
penditure of mental and physical energy 
that he has time for nothing else. 

The question of maladjusted  per- 
sonalities touches on moral problems in 
just about every area of human be- 
havior. I am going to single out for 
discussion, however, four types of moral 
problems that I think can be illuminated 
by principles of the psychology of 
adjustment and maladjustment. They 
are: (1) the problem of the alcoholic; 
(2) the problem of the sexual violator; 
(3) the problem of the scrupulous; and 
(4) the problem of what I shall call the 
“pathologically unsatisfied.” 


ALCOHOLISM AS A MORAL 
PROBLEM 


Alcoholism used to be thought of as 
exclusively a moral problem. At the 
present day, many physicians, for ex- 
ample (about 40% of them according to 
a recent survey), consider it exclusively 
a medical problem. It 
moral problem, and I suppose generally 
complicated medically. But it is also 
a psychological problem. We are talk- 
ing about the real alcoholic, the person 
whose drinking more or less habitually 


is always a 


interferes with other, more important 
activities: his home, his job, his Church, 
his social life. In these people al- 
coholism is a symptom of an unstable 
personality, a restless and maladjusted 
personality. The basic core of the 
alcoholic personality seems to be passiv- 
ity rather than activity; introversion, 
or turning inward, rather than extro- 
version; feelings of inadequacy rather 
than of confidence. The best picture 
of the typical alcoholic seems to be 
that of a conflict between tremendous 
feelings of inferiority with regard to 
power and social adequacy—all that 
on the one hand, and on the other an 
extremely passive introversive person- 
ality pattern. The conflict may be 





acute. The alcoholic is aware of his 
inadequacy, of his inferiority. How- 
ever, because of his passivity and his 
tendency to turn inward, it is impossible 
for him to do anything about his in- 
adequacy. It is for this reason that 
turning to drink presents itself as a solu- 
tion. For the excessive use of alcohol 
is in a sense an extroversive solution; 
it is a turning outward that is really 
artificial, that requires no active effort 
on the part of the individual, and that 
can give him a passing experience of 
That 
is the basic reason why many alcoholics, 
who when they are sober are mild, 
retiring and quiet, will after a few 
drinks begin to sing, shout, quote or 
compose poetry, or perhaps fight. 
Under alcohol an externalization of 
personality has been achieved that has 
been impossible without it. 

From another point of view, the 
excessive use of alcohol betrays that 
even in the most maladjusted individual 
there is a drive towards order and ad- 
justment. In alcohol there is creativity, 
at least in the sense that the alcoholic 
can create his own world. A disordered 
world looks different; a disordered home 
becomes tinged with beauty; a dis- 
ordered life is whisked away into a 
world of fancy where all is pleasant and 
as it should be. There are no longer 
repressions or restraints to bring about 
conflict. Everything that was hum- 
drum is now interesting. The poor 
mixer, the poor talker, has the gift of 
tongues, and is freed from blocks, with 
worries forgotten. The alcoholic is 
inadequate in the world of reality. So, 
through alcohol he creates a world of 
phantasy where everything is in its 
place, including his own personality. 

The moral treatment of alcoholics is 
long and difficult, as every priest, many 
wives, and many husbands also are 
well aware. So also the psychological 


social importance and adequacy. 
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rehabilitation of alcoholics is long and 
difficult, as every psychologist and 
psychiatrist can tell you. Nothing 
really effective and permanent can be 
done short of transformation of the 
That is difficult. 
grace can accomplish it through prayer 
Psychology 


personality. God's 
and the will to improve. 
and psychiatry can help also, through a 
careful putting together again of the 
pieces of a shattered personality. 


PSYCHOPATHIC ASPECT OF 

SEXUALISM 

The second moral problem of interest 
to a psychologist we might consider is 
the problem of sexuality. There seems 
to be a wave of sexual crimes to-day. 
I don’t know whether there are many 
more such crimes than formerly, or 
whether our news coverage is more 
complete; in any case, there has been 
considerable public interest: stirred up 
recently over these crimes. 

A psychologist who is aware of moral 
values in life is not surprised at wide- 
spread sexual violations in our culture. 
Consider the ideal of life that is being 
held up to our youth—particularly in 


our movies, stage plays, magazines 


and newspapers, radio, and now in 
television. Our culture has glorified 
the body, and has made pleasure the 
supreme good. Have you considered 
sufficiently that the logical consequence 
of all this must be a collapse in morals, 
and particularly in sexual morals? 
If body pleasure is made the purpose of 
life, who is to say that the pursuit of 
that pleasure must stop short of its 
glorification in sex? Psychologically 
considered, it is impossible to stimulate 
millions of people indirectly, and often 
directly, towards fulfillment 


without expecting outbreaks of sexual 


sensual 
violence. My unpleasant prediction is 
that we are only seeing the beginning 
of the breakdown of sexual morals. 


l 99 


The sexual violator you read about in 
the newspapers, just as the real al- 
coholic, is always a maladjusted per- 
sonality. The sexual violator is likely 
to be called a “psychopath.” It is 
true that the designation “psychopath,” 
or “psychopathic personality,” is far 
from being precise, but it does connote 
an individual who is always making 
others unhappy. The neurotic suffers 
himself; the psychopath is the world’s 
most selfish type of individual. That is 
fundamentally why most sexual crimi- 
nals are psychopaths: they are selfish. 
They are really selfishly immature; 
they have not developed beyond stages 
of infantile pleasure-seeking that are 
totally selfish. A psychopath is a hard 
person for a psychiatrist or psychologist 
to treat. A> skillful therapist is often 
able, work 
with the sexual violator, show him his 


however, to successfully 
immaturity, and aid him in growing up 
psychologically. A final thought here 
is that punishment does not cure the 
sexual criminal. Society must of course 


protect’ itself against sex crimes by 
imprisonment, but cures are effected 
only by a reorganization of a shattered 
personality. A psychiatrist or psy- 
chologist can help. The grace of 
religion, aided by such therapy, can 
work wonders. Here particularly the 
team of psychiatrist and priest, working 
together each in his proper sphere, can 


offer hope for improvement. 


IS SCRUPULOSITY A MARK 

OF INSINCERITY? 

The third problem I have suggested 
for consideration is the scrupulous. 
Scrupulosity appears to be the opposite 
of the two types of deviates I have just 
discussed. The scrupulous person is 
often popularly confused with a person 
of delicate conscience, who is always 
It is, 
of course, well known that this is not 


careful to avoid any moral taint. 
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We all 


delicate 


true. have respect’ for the 


person of conscience: — the 
conscientious person who does his duty, 
who is kind and helpful to his fellow- 
man, who is careful to keep always 
God. But that is nol 


the following 


close to his 
scrupulosity. I suggest 
analysis of a scrupulous person: he 
have it; 
he wants to do wrong but have no guilt 
This looks 
like an improper way to characterize 
they seem to be the 


wants to eat his cake and 


for having done wrong. 
the scrupulous: 
opposite. On the surface they are: 
they always seem afraid to do anything 
for fear it is wrong; they always seem 
to have guilt for past faults and fear 
of future Here I 


unmask the scrupulous! 


ones. propose to 
Hle sets up, 
perhaps always unconsciously, im- 
possible conditions for morality. The 
most harmless act or thought he pre- 
tends is sinful. He is trying, often 
unconsciously | believe, to manoeuvre 
himself and his counsellor (generally 
his confessor) into a position something 
like this: ““A moral life for me is really 
impossible— vou see thal it is; I can't 
do anything without) committing sin. 
Now, no one is held to the impossible; 
no one is held responsible by God for 
doing things he can’t help doing. 
Therefore, | am free of the moral law! 
Therefore, | can sin and sin boldly and 
have no guilt.” There is evidence that 
this sort of mental mechanism = con- 
stitutes the make-up of many scrupulous 
people: for many of them actually do 
give up trying to lead decent lives, and 
fallinto debauchery. I don’t think they 
find peace there, either, not even as 
much as would the non-scrupulous. 
For their lives are a lie; they are in- 
sincere people, even though on the 
level they often 


appear loudly and vociferously sincere. 


conscious, surface 


\ psychologist or psychiatrist, dealing 
with a scrupulous person, must some- 


how help him to unmask himself, to 
develop insight into his perverted con- 
Perhaps the most effective 
treatment is to bring the scrupulous 
to see that he is really no different from 
the rest of men; that he has the same 
drives, and is governed by the same 
moral law. The scrupulous always 
tells you: “But my case is different.” 
The case may be different, but it is only 
by getting the person back into the 
family of the human race that the case 
can be cured. 


science. 


DISSATISFACTION AS A 

PATHOLOGICAL CONDITION 

The “unsatisfied,” our last type of 
person for discussion, includes probably 
all of us. St. Augustine has given to 
us all the well-known plaint: “Our 
hearts are restless, O Lord, until they 


rest in Thee.” The person who is 
completely satisfied with himself is 
just a fool. There is, however, a 


certain level of dissatisfaction that is 
really pathological. I refer to people 
with uncontrolled drives. Modern 
medicine, particularly that viewpoint 
that is called psychosomatic medicine, 
has shown that many so-called successful 
people develop a disproportionate num- 
ber of ulcers, cases of heart disease, 
and other disturbances that are psycho- 
somatic, a combination of the mental 
and the physical. It is sometimes said 
they have learned to relax. 
The “unsatisfied” in 


never 
this sense are 
those whose scale of values is upside 
down. God isn’t near the top; service 
of humanity isn’t near the top; love of 
family isn’t near the top. At the top 
are the drives to wealth, prestige and 
power. These people are egotistical: 
they are convinced they can do any- 
thing, and they actually try almost 
anything, not for God or humanity, but 
for wealth, prestige and power. They 
are the successful men of the world, 
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whose names are in the news. They 
are the people who get the nervous 
breakdowns. They are the people 
whose ulcers are festering, and whose 
souls are festering, for they are in love 
with themselves and with their own 
They have no time 
they have 


accomplishments. 
to love or to serve God; 
never had time even to know Him. 
They are the people who are seen by 
the most expensive psychiatrists, and 
I guess this is a good thing, for there is 
surely something therapeutic about 
bringing them to part with their money. 
They are disordered personalities, fix- 
ated at the lowest level of creation 
the worship of money. 


MARKS OF THE HEALTHY 
PERSONALITY 


The healthy 
seen, is an ordered personality. His 


personality, we have 


scale of values is an orderly scale, with 
top things on top and bottom things 
below. And what really are the top 
things is not hard to discover. We 
know what they are from revealed 
truth; we know what they are from the 
best inspirations of our race. God and 
salvation of our souls are at the top. 
Love and service of our fellow-man are 
on top, too, for one cannot love God and 
hate one’s neighbor. Close to the top, 
likewise, are all the beautiful things in 
life: the joys of family, the cultivation 
of knowledge, the wonders of music and 
art and literature. Below all that, far 
below, are the worship of pleasure, the 
worship of self, the worship of the purely 
material that is the worship of money. 
The healthy personality can integrate 
all the values of life into their proper 


places. He can love music without 
himself 
without oppressing his fellow-man. He 


denying God. He can love 


can use all God’s gifts to man— including 
pleasure and the goods of the world— 
without hurt, without guilt. 

The healthy personality is integrated 
in himself at all levels, conscious and 
unconscious. His drives may be strong, 
but they are directed towards ends 
approved by his intellect. His emotions 
are warm and rich, but controlled and 
reasonable. You have heard the word 
schizophrenic: it means a splitting of 
the mind, a splitting of the personality. 
Every disordered personality is in a 
sense schizophrenic: his emotional life 
has become split off from the control 
of reason; his drives are uncontrolled. 
Ie is not a whole personality. 

The healthy personality is a whole 
personality—and, finally, a holy per- 
sonality. All three healthy, 
whole, holy, come from the same 
Anglo-Saxon root, hal. Ultimately, in 
the human personality, they all mean 
Saints are not neurot- 
psychopaths or maladjusted. 
They are adjusted to God, they are 
attuned to the infinite. 
and moralists may, and 
fortunately often do, say mean things 
about other. But psychology 
and morality cannot be enemies. The 
aim of both is the healthy and holy 
personality. The tortured, neurotic, 
alcoholic, adulterous and ulcerous gen- 
eration in which we live can find salva- 


words, 


the same thing. 


ics or 


Psychologists 
indeed un- 


each 


tion only in its God; can recover its 
mental health only if it is spiritually 
healed; can find again its sanity only 
by regaining its sanctity. A great 
French writer has said: “Il n’y a 
qu'une tristesse: que nous ne sommes 
pas des Saints.” There is only one 
sadness, there is only one tragedy in the 
world and in the hearts of men, and it is 
this: that we do not have holiness in 
our lives. 








The Leen Brothers 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


lL. THE June of 1945, I wrote an 
article on the posthumous work of the 
then late Edward Leen, C.S.Sp., which 
had just appeared then in print, under 
the title, “What Is Education)” 
months afterwards I got a very apprecia- 
tive letter from his brother, the Most 
Reverend James Leen, C.S.Sp., Ph.D., 
D.D., Archbishop of Port Louis, Mauri- 
tius. Now, as I write, this same Arch- 
bishop Leen has already gone to his re- 
ward. In his letter the Archbishop 
mentioned that I was the only one who, 
in writing about his brother, made men- 
tion of that article of his on the Mass 
written in two installments in the early 
part of 1924 in The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record (the article that he was called 
upon to retract). The Bishops of Ire- 
land at their meeting in October of 1924 
felt that certain views put forth in the 
article on the Mass might have danger- 
ous effects. So in the December num- 
ber of the same clerical magazine Father 
Edward Leen very humbly declared that 
he retracted any and all statements he 
had made in the article proper which 
were erroneous or not in keeping with 


Some 


sound doctrine—a re-reading of the ar- 
ticle gives the impression that certain 
new statements about the Holy Eucha- 
rist_ as Sacrifice might convey wrong 
views and could easily be at variance 
with the defined propositions on the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Council of Trent. 
The article in itself shows, though, a pro- 
found theological grasp for a priest who 
could not have been over thirty years 
old at the time, because he seems to 
have been sent to the African missions 


right after his ordination and he was 
back in Dublin after a few years of Afri- 
can experience. He wrote the article 
probably during the first or second year 
of his teaching at Blackrock College, 
whither he went on his return from 
Africa. 

Father Leen waited another ten years 
before he wrote a book; but the humilia- 
tion seems to have been the turning 
point towards a career of greatness. His 
first book was ‘‘Progress Through Men- 
tal Prayer,” which was followed by 
“The Holy Ghost,” ‘True Vine and Its 
Branches,’ and “Why the Cross?” 
Then came what most readers feel is his 
key volume, “In the Likeness of Christ.” 
When Archbishop Leen read my article 
in 1945 after the demise of his brother, 
Edward, His Excellency remarked that 
I was the only one to mention the com- 
pelled retraction by his brother of ob- 
jectionable views in that article on the 
Mass. The Archbishop assured me 
that I was right in saying that the ar- 
ticle was a turning point in Father Ed- 
ward’s life. Then he went on to say 
that there was a funny episode con- 
nected with that same article. When he 
himself reached the Island of Mauritius 
(he was nominated for that See in 1926), 
he found himself in a diocese where 
French was the language of the people, 
and where British sovereignty pre- 
vailed. So he translated as his first 
pastoral letter into French his own 
brether’s article on the Mass. The 
French edition reached the publication, 
L’ Avenir, and was issued in France in 


pamphlet form. <A copy of this French 
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pamphlet’ reached Dublin, and = was 
translated back into English and pub- 
lished with the /mprimatur of the proper 
ecclesiastical authority. In the mean- 
time, though, what Father Edward Leen 
had tried to do in a single article as a 
young priest, the late Abbot of Buck- 
fast, Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., did in 
a book of 269 pages published just 
a year after the Leen article of 1924 ap- 
peared. Of these pages 249 are de- 
voted entirely to the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and became really a restatement 
and explanation of the definitions of the 
Council of Trent on the sacramental 
sacrifice, the Clean Oblation that is 
offered from the rising to the setting of 
the sun. 


THE TWO LEENS 

AND THE ERA AHEAD 

And what is that era? From all indi- 
cations, it is going to be an age when the 
victimhood of souls will be really popu- 
larized throughout the Church. As we 
said in our article on “The Way of Di- 
vine Love,” Our Lord in His apparitions 
to Sister Josefa stressed again and again 
the great truth that every consecrated 
soul, priest and Religious alike, should 
be a victim of divine love through offer- 
ing his or her consecrated activities of 
the day in union with the Precious Blood 
for the ransom of souls. The Lord im- 
plied that all consecrated souls had at 
hand sufficient incidental suffering in 
the discharge of their duties to become 
really ransomers of souls on a grand 
scale, if their daily tasks were done with 
purity of intention and united to the 
Precious Blood that He had shed on Cal- 
vary. And, as a matter of fact, He as- 
sured Sister Josefa that all sorts of con- 
secrated souls were already doing this 
but implicitly, rather than explicitly 
and more fruitfully. It is right here 
that the Leen brothers can be a help to 
every priest, and, for that matter, to 
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every Sister and Brother in our modern 


ace 
age. 


FATHER LEEN ANTICIPATED 

THE WORK ON SISTER JOSEFA 

And he did so in a volume that is the 
twentieth-century enlargement of ““The 
Imitation of Christ.” [refer to his “In 
the Likeness of Christ.” His threefold 
division of the book, with its respective 
chapters in each division, brings us into 
touch with the Living Christ as He is 
now seen in the light of Scriptural stud- 
ies, theology and the living teaching of 
the Church. 
all,comprising 361 pages, give us a prepa- 
ration for catching a live imitation of 
the Saviour by reading and re-reading 
the four Gospels through daily  self- 


The seventeen chapters in 


assignments of at least one chapter (if 
not several chapters). Notice what a 
wealth of personal inspirations is con- 
tained in these seven chapters of ““The 
Hidden Life” under the general heading 
of “The Foreshadowings of Conflict.” 
The very chapter headings of the first 
part are inspirational in themselves: I. 
THe INCARNATION AT NAZARETH... . 
“And the Word was made flesh.” II. 
Tue Nariviry or Jesus iN BrerHLe- 
HEM.... ‘Fora Child is born to us and 
a Son is given to us.” IIL. Tue 
CoMING OF THE Wisk MeN.... “Open- 
ing their treasures they offered Him 
gifts; Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh.” 
IV. THe Morner or Jesus IN THE 
Tempie.... “And thy own soul a sword 


shall pierce.” VV. THe Extie or Jesus 


IN Eaypr.... “Out of Egypt have | 
called My Son.” VI. Tue Lire or 
Jesus ar NazaretH.... “For neither 


did His brethren believe in Him.” VIT. 
THe Fosrer-FarHer or Jesus .. . 
“Joseph, son of David, fear not to take 
unto thee Mary, thy wife.” 

The second part of the book has for a 
title five words that foreshadow what 
could be well called the high poetry of its 
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six chapters. “The Victory of the Van- 
quished: Set for the Fall and the Resur- 
rection of Many in Israel.” [ts sum- 
Tue Moruer 
or Jesus... . “They have no wine.” II. 
Tue Huminirry or Jesus. . 


mary runs as follows: I. 


heart.” TLL. The Trenprerness or Jr- 
sus tro THosk Wuo Fam... . “They 
that are whole need not the physician, 
but they that are sick.” IV. Tur Tri- 
UMPH OF FAILURE . “Think dili- 
gently upon Him that endured such op- 
position from sinners against’ Himself.” 
\. Ture Supreme Girt or Jesus . . 

“Tle that eateth Me, the same shall live 
by Me.” VI. Tuer Passion or Jesus 
... “He humbled Himself, becoming 
obedient unto death; even to the death 


of the Cross.” 


THE THIRD PART 
NICELY CAPTIONED 


The third part has as a general theme 
“The Harvest of Victory,” with this il- 
lustrating text from St. Paul's first chap- 
ter to the Colossians: “If you be risen 
with Christ, seek the things that are 
above.” The four chapters run: I. 
THe RresurRRECTION ....... . SO We 
also may walk in newness of life.” — IL. 
THE SENDING OF THE SPIRIT OF JESUS.... 
“LT will ask the Father and He shall give 
you another Paraclete.” IIL. Tue 
Secret or Lire.... “Labor not for the 
meat which perisheth but for that which 
endureth unto life everlasting.” LV. 
THe Way ov Peace... . “He that shall 
lose his life for My Sake shall save it.” 


A SAMPLING OF FATHER LEEN 


Perhaps these couple of pages ending 
the chapter on “The Humility of Jesus” 


will give usa very fair idea of the kind of 


writer and teacher that Father Leen is 
in the spiritual order: 


“Learn of 
Me that [ am meek and humble of 


“For we may also consider the div- 
ine gifts that are visible to us in our 
own souls inferior to the divine gifts 
which may be in our neighbor, though 
not apparent to us. This will en- 
able us to practise easily the three 
grades of humility: 

(1) To subject oneself to one higher 
and not prefer oneself to one’s 
equal in position. 

(2) To subject oneself to one in the 
same position and not prefer 
oneself to an inferior. 

(3) To subject oneself to one’s in- 
ferior. 

“But does not this seem to destroy 
our dignity? By no means. For 
humility demands our subjection to 
God directly and subjection to man 
only on account of God. Loss of dig- 
nily would be involved in submitting 
ourselves to man as such, by reason of 
his qualities, personalily, or our own 
weakness. This would be  servility. 
Nothing is so opposed to servility as 
humility, and nothing is so protective 
of dignity. For by it we are pre- 
vented from aspiring after what is be- 
yond us, and so making ourselves ridic- 
ulous, as well as saved from = sub- 
jecling ourselves to that to which we 
should not be subject, and so degrad- 
ing ourselves. Humility is based on 
reverence towards God, and it is 
through that sense of reverence that 
we submit ourselves to what is divine 
whether in persons or in the order of 
things prevailing. Our attitude of 
respect and submission is dictated by 
our sense of the presence of God in 
men and things—a presence either ac- 
tual or possible. In this way we may 
maintain our independence of men and 
owe subjection only to God: in this 
consists perfect freedom and true 
dignity. Looking upon the authority 
exercised by superiors as being exer- 
cised for God and coming from Him, 
and executing its behests, influenced 
by this consideration solely, our 
obedience will be devoted, prompt 
and joyous, without trace of servility. 
And the superior who looks upon his 
authority in the same way can be 
firm in) demanding unquestioning 
and absolute submission to it as 
such, without in the least degree 
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being wanting in humility. We can 
and should always be _ dignified, 
through consciousness of the divine 
in ourselves, realizing that nothing 
that can happen from outside can 
harm or impair that dignity that 
belongs to us as children of God. 
On the contrary, all unjust ill-treat- 
ment serves but to enhance it, for it 
but serves to develop the divine in us. 
Hence, if we are really humble, es- 
leeming only whal is of God, and nol 
esleeming what is of self, we can never 
be humiliated. Our Lord suffered 
untold humiliations but never felt 
humiliated; in the midst of all He 
endured, He maintained His divine 
calm, dignity, and majesty. 

“It is only indirectly we submit our- 
selves to creatures. We endure them 
in their purely creature-activity as 
Our Lord did. We allow them to act 
on us, without permitting ourselves 
thereby to be moved from a_ true 
opinion of ourselves for what we are 
of ourselves and what we are of God. 
In this attitude of humility is found 
peace. ‘Learn of Me that I am 
meek and humble of heart, and you 
shall find rest for your souls.’ In 
this wise we can possess ourselves 
in peace. Nothing from outside can 
affect or lower our dignity; it is 
only from within that it can be 
lowered—by our descending through 


sin from our condition as children of 
God, that is, by acting as children of 


men. ‘And man not understanding 
his own dignity, puts himself on a 
level with sinful beasts and is like unto 
them.’ Esteeming only the divine in 
ourselves, looking only to what is di- 
vine in others, our relations with them 
will assume a character stamped by 
Christian dignity, courtesy, charity 
and simplicity—to the complete ex- 
clusion of self-sufficiency and arrogance 
as well as of flattery and servility. 
“Humility imparts to us not only 
dignity, it also inspires us with bold- 
ness, enterprise and courage in the 
service of God. Not being afraid 
to face the confusion and humiliation 
that attend on failure, we are always 
ready to undertake great enterprises 
for His glory; to attempt them 
through reliance on our own powers 
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would be the height of folly; to set 
about them with confidence in the 
power of God is but the exercise 
of faith. Ignoring self and placing 
oneself entirely under the influence 
of what is divine, we can be perfect 
instruments in the hands of the 
Holy Spirit to effect His purposes in 
ourselves, in others, or in the world 
of action. The more a man subjects 
himself to God, the more efficient 
can he become. 

“Humility, aiming at the extinction 
of self-exaltation, tends to obliterate 
self-love. It is, in a word, a constant 
sacrifice of self—in order that our 
souls may be free to receive the in- 
fluence of God. ‘Humility is’ the 
spiritual element therefore in all 
sacrifice. It is the surrender of 
nature and life to God, that by 
His power they may be altogether 
changed into a better form.’ ”’ 


ARCHBISHOP LEEN TOO LIVES ON 
AS AN INSPIRER OF SOULS 


The Most Reverend James Leen ap- 
pears to have been quite a distinguished 
retreat-giver to priests and Sisters in his 
Diocese of Mauritius. He spoke in 
French to his consecrated personnel; 
for that reason when his conferences 
were published in 1940 by P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons, the translation into Eng- 
lish was made by his own brother, 
Father Edward Leen. The conferences 
cover a full eight-day retreat with an 
opening conference the night before and 
a closing conference the morning after. 
This volume, published under the title of 
“By Jacob’s Well,” is a good source 
book for retreat masters, and it is an 
equally good means of refreshing dispo- 
sitions developed in the last retreat that 
a person has made. This collection of 
conferences covers a good 419 pages, and 
perhaps as typical a quotation as can be 
found occurs in the last two pages of the 
books: 


“That is the plan (the spirit of 
Christ in our lives) that has been 
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pursued. It is simple but funda- 
mental. It might occur to someone 
to ask why the spiritual exercises 
have been confined to the considera- 
tion of these few truths, and why the 
duties of one’s state in life, the 
manner of fulfilling these duties, 
the dangers and obstacles that present 
themselves, and the particular virtues 
to practise have not been made the 
theme of these discourses. It is easy 
to reply to this unspoken question. 
There can be no doubt that the main 
work of the annual retreat ought 
to be a serious inquiry into the basic 
conditions of a spiritual life. 

“During these very days, as you 
are aware, workmen are engaged in 
demolishing the Cathedral.! For 
years past, it has been customary 
to make, at regular intervals, a 
survey of the structure. Each time 
the necessity for urgent repairs was 
made manifest. Estimates were 
drawn up and repairs were executed 
at the least possible cost. The cracks 
were filled up with a mixture of 
cement and sand. The whele was 
painted over to give it a presentable 
appearance, and touches of orna- 
mentations were added here and there 
to please the faithful. But unsightly 
blotches quickly made their reappear- 
ance. Stains showed on the walls, 
due to the fact the sand had not 
been sufficiently cleaned and refined. 
The cement seemed to lose its binding 
force. Large fissures showed once 
more. Presently the work had_ to 
be begun all over again. Finally it 
was decided to take down the whole 
building. The foundations were 
faulty. 

“We are cathedrals in which the 
Holy Spirit dwells. Each year, at the 
annual retreat, we institute a survey 
of the building. We see the repairs 
that are needed. We make an esti- 
mate and draw up a contract for the 


1 The reference is to the Cathedral of Saint 


work. By the aid of actual grace 
and a certain amount of good will we 
repair the cracks as well as may be. 
Then a touch of charity to hide 
away the discolorations, and a few 
“asy practices of virtue to render 
ourselves agreeable to others. But 
before long the blemishes again make 
their appearance, and since our dis- 
positions had not been thoroughly 
purified, what is faulty in us becomes 
evident once more. Actual grace 
does not find us responsive. The 
old passions resume their work of 
ruining the edifice. In a short while 
work has to be begun all over again. 
“In this case, as in that of the 
material building, we perforce submit 
to the logic of acts. It is the founda- 
tions that are at fault. It is rare 
that it is good will that is wanting. 
But too often judgment is poor. 
The cause of the recurrent evil is a 
very imperfect understanding of the 
things of God. Intelligence is at the 
basis of all life of the spirit, rational 
and supernatural. It is for this 
reason that | have preferred to speak 
to you of the intelligence during 
these days of retreat. ‘Grown men, 
men who are trained to discern good 
from evil, need strong meat.’ This 
was Saint Paul’s view. But strong 
food is not easily assimilated. It is 
not a few days, but a whole lifetime, 
that would be required to gain a deep 
insight into the truths developed 
during this week of prayer. But in 
this process of assimilation there are 
degrees; there is room for infinite 
progress. Our endeavor must be to 
realize this progress more and more. 
Each day we ought to live the 
mysteries that we celebrate. We 
must strive that they insinuate them- 
selves into our processes of thought 
and will, so that we may become im- 
pregnated, as Monseigneur Gay puts 
it, with the practical sense of the 
divine. At all times and in every 
conjuncture we must try to take our 


Louis, the capital of the Island of Mauritius. 
It was being taken down at the time this retreat 
was given. It has since been fully reconstructed 
and was consecrated on August 22, 1938. His nies Rn att 

Eminence, Cardinal Hinsley, presided at the 2 Cf. The Love of God, by Dom A. Graham, 


position on divine values; for if we 
guide ourselves by human values, 


inauguration three days later, on the feast of Part II, Chapter I on Knowledge, where this 
Saint Louis, King of France.—Translator’s matter is excellently treated.—Translator’s 
Note. Note. 
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we lose our time and run risk of 
losing eternity as well. Our life 
must become theo-centric and cease 
to be ego-centric. So doing we shall 


increase daily in the knowledge of 


the Gift of God. We shall drink 
deeper draughts of that divine water 
which shall become in us a perennial 
source gushing up into life eternal.” 


THE TWO LEENS AND VICTIMHOOD 


The thought of victimhood among 
consecrated souls began to be popular- 
ized even before the canonization of St. 


Thérése of Lisieux in 1925. Her auto- 


biography was only a new illustration of 


what has always been an imitation in 
rare lives of the Saviour Himself from 
the time of the hidden and public life and 
the Passion and Death of the Divine 
Victim Himself. But since around 1900 
perhaps a score of such victims have 
come to the notice of the Catholic pub- 
lic, and none more striking than Josefa 
Menendez as set forth in her short re- 
ligious life of four years from 1920 to 
1923, in that recent volume entitled ““A 
Victim of Divine Love.” She quotes 
the Saviour as saying that victimhood 
should be the hidden aim of every con- 
secrated soul, whether a priest or Sis- 
ter, as the unseen fruit of labors for God, 
fully and simply done. Already there 
are indications on every hand that this 
recent call of Our Saviour for unseen 
changers of the world is going to be an- 
swered in ever-increasing numbers. | 
think the following letter written me 
only a few weeks ago by a young priest 
is typical of the reaction of priests, young 
and old, to the appeal of the Saviour, 
priests whose names will soon be legion. 
They are already to a great extent un- 
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conscious victims of Divine Love. I cite 


the letter without identifying him. 


September 16, 1950 


DerAR FATHER DONOVAN: 

This will be just a short note to 
thank you for being the occasion by 
your most recent article, “A New Saint 
Margaret Mary,” for me to renew 
my determination to read thoroughly 
and prayerfully the book, *“The way 
of Divine Love.” 1 had heard of the 
book some time ago, and had a notion 
to get it but I never did. My priest- 
brother mentioned the book to me 
on a number of occasions, but that is 
as far as it went. If it hadn't been 
for your article, it may have been 
years before | would have read it. 
Monday I am going to the city to 
obtain it. So thank you very much, 
Father. 

Perhaps you would like to know a 
little about what has happened to 
me during the past six years. | 
have been a pastor for the past two 
and a half years. Attached to my 
parish are two missions, thirty-six 
and twenty-seven miles away at which 
I say Mass every Sunday. This 
spring a new church was built under 
my supervision at one of the missions. 
In my care | have approximately two 
hundred fifty Catholics; in a territory 
made up of one entire county and 
parts of two others. In addition the 
Bishop appointed me the Defensor 
Vinculi of the diocese. 

I am very happy in my vocation, 
and I thank God every day for having 
seen fit to choose me as His priest 
and for having given me the oppor- 
tunity of studying for that sacred 
calling under worthy and understand- 
ing seminary priests. 

With most sincere sentiments of es- 
teem, | am 

Your deeply indebted, 
Mip-Wesrt Priest. 


A Lot Less Than the Angels 


By LINCOLN F. WHELAN 


L. is A matter of holy record 
that the Creator made mankind a little 
less gifted than the angels in heaven. But 
the most earthy and enthusiastic semi- 
pelagian would not dare to stretch this 
comparison into the realm of choral 
music competition. Almost any old, 
or new, pastor can call up enough painful 
memories to prove that the notable dif- 
ference and distance between his Sunday 
singers and the angelic choirs is some- 
thing to be measured in cosmic space and 
light years. 


THE CHOIR A PERENNIAL PROBLEM 

FOR THE PASTOR 

Frontmost among the cares that can 
infest our pastoral days and nights is the 
parish choir or the temporary lack 
thereof. In the overworked field of 
theory much has been suggested by the 
music publications to improve the qual- 
ity of church singing. But the practical 
work of maintaining and maneuvering a 
competent choir to render, rather than 
rend, the sacred chant is still on the 
shelf with the unfinished symphony. 
The well-known shaggy dog with the 
crooked leg reports that some city 
pastors have resolved their choral head- 
aches by hiring a professional quartette; 
sidestepping the issue in this financial 
fashion is downright sabolage of the 
fifth-column variety and deserves no 
more credit for courage than punting on 
the second down. According to one 
school of pastors, this hymns-for-hire 
business is almost as unspeakable as 
those speaking choirs that have become 
an unhappy medium for the more unique 


brand of music directors of our days. 

After listening to the many radio pro- 
grams that feature fine shadings and 
smooth choral arrangements, the be- 
leagured pastor may pipe-dream against 
the day when his gallery will ring out 
with the echo of such professional per- 
fection. However, in the final analysis 
of all such woolgatherings, the average 
parish choir is better off with its amateur 
rating, because God and His angels are 
more concerned with the timbre of the 
intention than the tonal quality of the 
voices. Moreover, we all know full well 
how a sequence of Sunday morning dis- 
cords can furnish the celebrant at the 
sedilia with a few back-of-the-hand 
smiles as he more or less patiently waits 
while the alto and the soprano lilt and 
tilt and repeat note after note. But we 
also know that there be days when 
sacerdotal tempers can be more strained 
than any voice in the old village choir. 
One not very reverent rumor tells the 
story about an old pastor who started the 
day with what the textbooks call an 
irascible temperament. On_ this par- 
ticular Sunday morning the aged man of 
God lost patience with the choir’s 
many repetitions during the Credo; 
the crisis came when the organist went 
on a fancy “end run” with a likely 
cadenza. The celebrant marched back 
to the altar, muttering in a definitely 
non-sotto voce that “those singers can 
settle their four-voice debate some other 
time, because I am going on with God’s 
Holy Mass.” The moral of the story 
is the old fact that strained voices and 
tempers can beget unrestrained opinions 
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at opposite ends of the church. The 
much-mentioned “human element” has 
been known to concentrate in many a 
choir loft. 

Somewhere out of the dark blue serge 
yonder you may recall hearing about a 
very realistic and Most Reverend Bishop 
who added this small postscript as he 
assigned a new curate to a fine old 
pastor: “The young man is also a 
tenor, I hear.’ Happily for all con- 
cerned, the good Lord gave the young 
priest a golden sense of humor to match 
his voice, and he has since become an 
outstanding parish priest with a quar- 
tette of curates. So, let all seminary 
tenors keep a hopeful heart. 


THE PARISH CHOIR IN THEORY 
AND IN PRACTICE 


Theoretically, the church organ is sup- 
posed to sustain the singers. In prac- 
tice, however, ample Miss Bellows often 
sustains the organ as her sturdy vocal 
chords drop-kick a high half-note against 
the ecclesiastical rafters. Truly, music 
does have charms and also mezzo- 
sopranos. Maybe that is why we have 
an old pastor with a slight lisp who terms 
the Miss Bellows type as_ mess-o- 
sopranos; now this may be the result of 
faulty diction, or his unanchored den- 
tures, or a subtle sense of sacerdotal 
humor. When in a nostalgic mood this 
grand old man will lament the departure 
of the old-fashioned singers with the 
quavering tremolo in the high register. 
Fortunately, all such hymn stylists went 
south along about the time our near east 
privilege with the Little Office went 
west. But we must not forget that 
there was a great day when the quaver- 
ing voice was standard stuff for solem- 
nity and the difficult high notes. Thus 
do times, tunes and travel privileges un- 
dergo a change of scenery. 

Our modern and efficient pastors may 
never have had to endure a falsetto, but 
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they can be upset mightily on any given 
Sunday morning when the higher alti- 
tude parishioners invade the sacred 
precincts of the gallery and crowd the 
choir. To keep peace and pianissimo 
intact, it becomes necessary to placard 
the stairway with stern notices, such as: 
For Choir Members Only. Beyond giv- 
ing the parish printer a bit of business, 
these signs have never been known to 
accomplish much. We_ shall 
have with us those late-comers who give 
an unwarranted interpretation to the 
invitation in the parable 
higher-friend. But these For 
Singers Only signs do give the snide- 


always 


to-go-up- 
Choir 


minded parishioners an opportunity to 
ventilate their wit on the local vocal 
efforts. We havea pious suspicion that 
the angels in the back row of the celestial 
chorus sometime get the snickers when 
Mrs. Lite Classic struts out of church, 
protesting to all and sundry that the 
singing in this church is positively dis- 
tracting. The very light Mrs. Classic 
might borrow a missal to overcome her 
distractions, or even lend her voice in a 
small prayer that the singing in the 
parish church would be so far out of this 
world that we could all reach heaven. 


SOME SONGSTERS THAT WILL 

NOT SING 

Seriously, and second to no other prob- 
lem of Catholic Action, is the sorry fact 
that many parishioners with God-given 
voices of golden beauty will flatly decline 
to sing a single note in His honor. Mr. 
Joe Joiner will warble his tonsils from 
their moorings at the Knife-et-Fork 
Club’s weekly luncheon, but you know 
he will never find time to chirp even a 
small Amen with the parish 
Quite probably your parish numbers at 
least one Miss Tone Torch, who con- 


choir. 


_ descends to “help out” your choir at 


Christmas and Easter. She seldom 


manages to make an appearance at 
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choir practice. The talent scouts are 
beating the bushes and the boulevards 
in search of just such singers as Miss T.; 
you can bet your boots and your bottom 
dollar that she will do just about any- 
thing to get a chance to “make good” 
on the radio. But about the only 
other information reaching the rectory is 
a parochial whisper that young Miss 
Torch’s pa and ma are also at the lookout 
window in the wee hours of the morning, 
waiting anxiously for the return of their 
Voice who promised to come home good 
and early. 


POPULAR ‘TASTE VERSUS 

LITURGICAL REGULATIONS 

If you will put up with my French 
aud your memory, there is a sure bet 
that you can recall the time the choir’s 
esprit de corps was really hors de combat. 
The efficient cause of this catastrophe was 
blythe Miss Bride-to-be making a sudden 
decision to import an “outside singer” 
for her forthcoming and fancy wedding. 
You were assured that the importation’s 
rendition of | Love You Truly was simply 
out of this world. My guess would be 
that you did not presume to speak for 
the wide world, but such songs and 
singers were out of this parish—or over 
my dead body, or words to that effect. 
Miss. B. marched out of the rectory, and 
time marched on, and the choir con- 
tinued along the uneven tenor of its way. 
But not for long. There came a fateful 
day or night’ when 
Uncle Louie suddenly relaxed his hold 
on the mortal coil. A tearful appeal was 
made to your sense of broadmindedness 
as you were asked about having someone 
sing Beautiful Isle of Somewhere, so the 
non-Catholics in attendance at the 
funeral might “‘get something out of the 
ceremony.” But, knowing Uncle L. as 
you did, you labored and prayed under 
the impression that his destination 
might be charted with more accuracy 


somebody’s lax 


than just somewhere on a cool and 
secluded island in eternity. 

If you are blessed with having the care 
of a smaller parish, the divine differential 
between the celestial choir and your 
gallery singers is more obvious than a 
thunderstorm on picnic day. From 
time to time and for no apparent reason 
these small, but determined, church 
choiristers decide to launch out into the 
lyric deep aboard a four-voice Mass. 
The more or less grand finale of such 
musical forays can convince anyone 
coming down a terrestrial or a celestial 
street that the very human voices in 
your parochial orbit are a whole lot less 
gifted than God’s angels. 

In the long ago, but not so far away, 
some good monks kept a shrine church, 
and it was their custom to invite the 
better choirs from a nearby city to sing 
the Sunday High Mass. Unfortunately, 
for the fine arts, a superannuated basso 
profundo living in the locality made it 
his business to sit in judgment on these 
metropolitan This partic- 
ular basso must have had some of the 
retired fire horse complex in his blood, 
because he would “hum along” in a very 
profound and pious way. His humming 
was just loud enough to throw the best 
a cappella efforts for a notable loss in the 
flat zone. More melodies got lost that 
way. After the Mass the old man would 
want to know why any choir came so 
many miles to get so far off key. The 
competent choir directors usually de- 


minstrels. 


cided that nervousness was the cause, 
but the natives knew better. 


ANNUAL AGAPE OF THE VOCAL 

VETERANS 

There still may be a shortage of balm 
in Gilead, but once each year the pastor’s 
musical headaches and heartaches are 
entirely forgotten, or at least temporar- 
ily smothered under turkey dressing and 
talks at the annual Choir Banquet. 
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The parish music may not always have 
charms, but the menu makes up for that 
vitamin deficiency. When the pastor 
is called on for a “few words,” he looks 
over his overstuffed audience, and over- 
looks the gripes and griefs of the past 
year. Politely detouring the proven 
thesis that there is at least “one devil in 
every choir,” his few words expand into 
a sincere hymn of praise for the unsung 
heroes and superadult heroines. In 
deed and in truth, God blesses each 
parish with a holy handful of faithful 
men and women who give their vocal 
talents to the church and expect no 
reward in return other than an annual 
invitation to the dinner gathering. 
Experience has schooled most of us to 
the cold fact that neither Emily Post nor 
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any manual of pastoral theology can 
excuse the faur pas of forgetting to invite 
a veteran vocalist. When the Creator 
was making human beings a little less 
than the angels, He must have detailed 
a squad of heavenly messengers to bring 
special blessings on the souls, if not the 
voices, of all those faithful servants of 
the services. By the same token, all 
such angels on special patrol must bend 
low under the blessed burden of grace 
that God reserves for the grand army of 
old priests in every diocese. Whenever 
these faithful men of God celebrate 
Mass, their mellow (or otherwise) voices 
seem to chant the Trinity Preface into 
the lovely prayer that it is, and high 
heaven must rock to the echo as_ the 
angels join in an eternal Sanctus. 





Materialism Is Scientifically 
Untenable 


By EDWARD W. OPROURKE, S.T.L. 


O.. FIVE senses apprehend 


vividly the material world in which we 
live. Because of the multiplicity and 
vividness of our sense impressions, we 
material 


Some persons go so far as to 


are apt to overemphasize 
things. 
deny the existence of spiritual reality. 
Since both God and the human soul 
are spiritual, materialism of this sort 
involves serious — implications. The 
materialist usually denies free will and 
responsibility on the part of man. His 
moral standards are pragmatic. He 
contends that life ends at the grave. 
lle denies or doubts the existence of a 
personal God. [In his attempt to ex- 
plain our origin and that of the world 
about us, the materialist must assert 
that) matter is eternal and_ self-suffi- 
cient. Since something cannot come 
from nothing, the first cause of the 
universe must be eternal and_ self- 
sufficient. 

Materialists of this sort are usually 
acquainted with the natural sciences. 
Some go so far as to utilize these sciences 
in defense of their position. Hence, 
we propose in this paper to use the 
data of one of the sciences, namely 
thermodynamics, to prove that = ma- 
terialism is untenable. Your author is 
not so rash as to imagine himself to 
be an authority in thermodynamics. 
However, he has consulted the best 
treatises in the field and has carefully 
checked his data with professors who 
teach thermodynamics at the University 


of Illinois. 


branch = of 
physics. It differs from mechanics in 
that the latter deals with the external 
or mechanical energy of the rigid body. 
whereas thermodynamics treats those 
quantities which have a bearing on the 


Thermodynamics is a 


interior of a system, such as tempera- 
ture, entropy, volume, etc. We = are 
particularly concerned about the notion 
of heat, which is defined as energy 
transferred from one body to another 
by virtue of a temperature difference. 

THE UNIVERSE IS PLUNGING TO 

STAGNATION 

Have you ever warmed yourself by 
iceberg? No, 
and you are acutely aware of the fact 


standing alongside an 


that heat moves from the warmer body 
to the colder body. This is an ir- 


reversible process. Since heat repre- 
sents a transfer of energy, the transfer 
must be from the warmer body in 
which energy is at a higher level to a 
colder body in which energy is at a lower 
level A reverse of this process would 
violate the physical law according to 
which the greater force must always 
Moreover, 
the particles within the warmer body are 
moving more rapidly than the particles 
within the colder body. When these 
two bodies are brought into contact, 
the faster-moving particles impart some 
impetus to the slower and lose some 


prevail over the lesser force. 


of their momentum in so doing. 
All of this indicates that there is a 
constant equalization of temperatures 
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among the bodies in the universe. As 
this process advances, the amount of 
available energy in the universe de- 
In thermodynamics this proc- 
Entropy is a 


creases. 
ess is termed “entropy.” 
measure of the unavailable energy in a 
second law of 


given system. The 


thermodynamics asserts that) entropy 
is increasing in the universe. 
Available energy within our’ solar 
system is decreasing with a_ startling 
rapidity. 
surface generates about 70,000 horse- 
Whence all this energy? The 
most widely accepted opinion is that 


One square yard of the sun’s 
power. 
this energy is derived from a_con- 
version of portions of the sun’s mass 
intoenergy. For example, it is probable 
that hydrogen is being converted into 
helium. But in so doing 0.8% of the 
mass of the hydrogen is released in the 
form of energy. It is probable that 
the mass of the sun is decreasing at the 
1,200,000 tons per second.! 


This sort of process cannot go on for- 


rate of 
ever. Someday our sun will be a 
“black” star, so burned out that it 
will no longer warm the earth or other 
planets. 

The same can be said of all the known 
stars. There are great differences in 
the colors of the stars, which colors 
represent differences of radiation. The 
blue stars are hottest, then follow the 
yellow and red. Finally there are the 
“black” stars to which we have just 
made variations 


reference. These 


represent differences of ages of the 
stars. Rightly did Eddington declare 
that entropy is the signpost of time. 

The foregoing data suggest that the 
portion of the universe about which we 
have empirical data is “running down” 
like aclock. Therefore, it is dependent, 
not self-sufficient. It is temporal, not 
eternal. The universe is plunging head- 

! Robert H. Baker, **Astronomy” (New York 
City, 1935), pp. 299 sqq. 
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long towards a state of equilibrium of 
temperatures, and hence a stagnation. 


THE UNIVERSE IS NOT 
SELF-SUFFICIENT 

But you may object: perhaps the 
known galactic systems derive energy 
from other unknown systems; perhaps 
there is an infinite series of galactic 
systems, each being “wound up” by a 
more remote system. In reply we note: 
either those systems are material or the 
materialist’s whole system falls. If 
they are material, they have the ten- 
dency to “run down.” In other words, 
they are all dependent. But to speak 
of an infinite series of dependent systems 
with no ultimate independent system 
upon which they depend is a contra- 
diction in terms. Such a notion is just 
as ridiculous as that of “square circles.” 
The only rational explanation of the 
universe is to say that it depends upon 
some ultimate agent which is itself not 
material, not inclined to run down. 
In other words, we must abandon the 
materialist’s postulate that the universe 
is eternal and self-sufficient. 

You may object to the “assumption” 
embodied in the previous paragraph 
namely, that other systems, if material, 
would tend to “run down.” We do 
not have empirical data now about these 
Therefore, according to the 
discipline of natural science we cannot 
make the assumption. In reply we 
turn to the discipline of philosophy 
which warrants the conclusion we have 
Why do you feel sure that 
water at sea level will freeze at 32° 
Fahrenheit? You have no empirical 
evidence that this new untested bit of 
water will freeze. Yet, by reason of the 
philosophically proven principle of the 
law of sufficient reason, you conclude 
that the only sufficient reason for the 


systems. 


drawn. 


consistent phenomenon of freezing at 
32° Fahrenheit is the conclusion that 





MATERIALISM IS SCIENTIFICALLY 


~ UNTENABLE 





it is a property of water to react so, 
that so long as you have water this 
A similarly 
consistent’ phenomenon of entropy in 
the 


property will be observed. 


material systems warrants con- 


clusion that entropy is a property of 


material systems. 

INDEPENDENCE OF THE 

ULTIMATE CAUSE 

Change is a transition from one state 
of being to another. 
be resolved into: A makes an acquisition 


All change can 


ofa new property, and B loses a property. 
The foregoing discussion shows. that 
things which lose properties, which go 
downhill, cannot be the ultimate cause. 
Can the first cause change by reason 
of an acquisition of a new property? 
Whence this new property? Once upon 
a time that first cause was the only 
Obviously, then, change is not 
for the first Cause. Immutability is to 


being. 


be one of His most distinguishing pre- 
rogatives, the characteristic which will 


most definitely distinguish Him = from 
the finite, temporal universe. 
Modern man taken up 
changing material things that he has 
little appreciation for the concept of the 
immutability of God. He thinks that 
to be unchanging is to be lifeless. On 


is so with 


the contrary, immutability is a reflection 
of reality in its most absolute form. 

It is not accidental that a materialistic 
people are also a confused, dissipated 
people. Having deified matter, men 
find themselves swallowed up in the 
flux so characteristic of matter, swept 
downstream in the current of the 
ephemeral and unstable. Just as the 
drowning man clutches frantically for 
something stable with which he may 
pull himself up to safety, so also the 
modern man is in need of the stabilizing 
hand of God, of the Immutable God, 
of the Eternal God, of the Infinite, of 
the Independent God, to pull him out 
of the disorder which 
beset him. 


confusion and 
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Homiutes FOR THE Monrn 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JAMES J. MURPHY 





Feast of the Immaculate Conception 


The Virgin and the Dynamo 


SYNOPSIS: 


Main Thought: During-her earthly life, Our 
Blessed Mother's virtues were hidden from 
the world. 

I. Wecompare the Virgin Mary to a dynamo 
because she generates spiritual power. 

II. The virtues of Our PRlessed Mother were 

real but hidden in her own heart. 

11. The Virgin Mary is a parable as far as 

the world is concerned. 


When Harvard’s Protestant scholar 
of medieval history, Boston-born Henry 
Adams, stood in awe before a massive 
dynamo on display at a late nineteenth 
century Paris international exposition, 
he made what he considered to be a 
significant discovery. While listening 
to the hum of this mechanical giant 
generating electric power, and fascinated 
by its smoothly spinning armature, 
Adams thought that he had discovered 
a unifying principle for all the scattered 
experiences of life. For Adams, this 
huge dynamo crackling with electric 
power was the triumphant symbol of the 
new invisible forces of matter. But, 
unlike the near-sighted scientists of his 
day, Adams was too good an historian 
to think that the only influence in life was 
mechanical power, that the only forces 
at work were those turning wheels, 
spinning ship propellers, pushing loco- 
motives, lighting incandescent bulbs 
and exploding shells. 
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In travelling about Europe, Adams 
couldn’t help but see another force con- 
stantly at work in the world. As he 
peered up into the vast arched vault of 
Notre Dame Cathedral, while he con- 
templated the stone poetry of Mont 
Saint Michel and Chartres, when he 
looked at the mother of 
Michelangelo’s tender Pieta, as he tried 
to exhaust the overwhelming array of 
lovely Madonnas in Florence, Rome, 
aris and Madrid, it slowly dawned on 
the New 
master works were generated by a relig- 


sorrowful 


England scholar that these 
ious force whose symbol, he decided, was 
the Virgin Mary. 


“1 AM THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION”’ 


About the time that Henry Adams was 
thrilling to the discovery of his scholarly 
lifetime, the Catholic world was thrilling 
to the solemn definition of Pope Pius IX 
in 1854, that the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, her freedom 
from the slightest taint of original sin 
from the first moment of her conception 
as a human being, was to be regarded as 
an article of faith. Four years later, in 
1858, in eighteen appearances to little 
Bernadette Soubirous on the bank of the 
Gave River, just outside the quaint 
Basque town of Lourdes on the edge of 
the Pyrenees in southern France, Our 


FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 





Blessed Mother herself corroborated 
the Pope’s infallible announcement by 
telling the kneeling Bernadette: ‘I am 
the Immaculate Conception.” Though 
to-day’s feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception seems to emphasize the negative 
side of Mary’s holiness, the fact that she 
was free from the slightest taint of sin 
from the first moment of her existence, 
in reality it speaks also of the positive 
side of her holiness, the fact that her soul 
was rich with a superlative degree of 
grace and virtue. For in being free 
from the slightest trace of sin, Mary was 
at the same time, in the words of Gabriel, 
“full of grace.” As theologians are fond 
of pointing out to us, in this life there is 
no middle ground between the state of 
sin and the state of grace. 


CLOISTERED VIRTUE 


With good reason, then, the Introit of 
Mary's Mass to-day speaks first not of 
sin, but of grace, and sings of her virtu- 
ous soul as though adorned as a bride for 
her wedding day: “He has clothed me 
with the garments of salvation, and with 
the robe of justice He has covered me, 
as a bride adorned with her jewels.” 

Yes, Mary was “full of grace” from 
the first instant that she lived. The 
bride of God scintillated with every 
spiritual jewel—-with humility, love, 
courage, wisdom, obedience and purity. 
Yet, Mary’s virtue was not the con- 
spicuous kind, not the type that flashed 
a “do or die” grin at you and said: 
“Watch this if you want to see daring” 
not the courage of the fireman whoclimbs 
a four-story ladder, rushes into the 
choking smoke of a burning building 
to rescue a crippled child, not the dra- 
matic love that kisses the sores of a leper. 

During her life on earth, Mary’s 
virtues were for the most part cloistered, 
and for that reason undiluted by self- 
glorification. Outside the stone walls of 
a cloister, outside the iron grates and 


dark grilles, the passer-by cannot see 
the dynamo of prayer and love of God 
within. Every cloistered soul is a 
theatre on whose marquee we may read: 
“Special Preview for God Only.” 

In Mary’s case there is no outward 
display of her supernatural gifts, no 
publicity stunts, no mock heroism to win 
plaudits from the gallery of the world. 
Her virtue, reserved for God’s enjoy- 
ment, is a devotion practised in the 
solitary cell of her heart. What does it 
matter to Mary if Bethlehem’s inn- 
keeper snubs her, not recognizing her 
magnificent virtue, as long as her heart 
is a fit dwelling place for God’s Son? 
For, after all, that was the purpose of 
this unprecedented grace of the Im- 
maculate Conception, as the Collect 
prayer of the Mass so well reminds us, 


saying: 


“O God, .. . by the immaculate con- 
ception of the Virgin, (Thou) didst 
prepare a worthy dwelling for Thy 
Som. ... 


Mary's virtue, except for an occasional 
glimpse at Cana and Calvary, was se- 
creted in her own heart. But it is none 
the less real, for being concealed. It lay 
temporarily hidden in her soul for God 
alone to see: hidden courage, which 
could storm a fort if God’s glory de- 
manded a fort’s storming; sequestered 
love, which could kiss a Jeper’s wounds if 
divine charity demanded it; infinite 
patience which could wait eternity if 
God so willed. Mary’s secret merit is 
like hidden treasure which can_ be 
counted only as God spends it. It is 
like the rolled parchment that lay on the 
dark shelf of a monastery library, whose 
brightly illuminated manuscript is gently 
being unrolled by the hand of a pale- 
ographer. As each bright-hued, sculp- 
tured letter comes into view, we ex- 
claim “Hail Mary” with fresh admira- 
tion. 
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THE ENIGMA OF THE VIRGIN 


Yet, the reason for the influence of the 
Virgin Mary is as much an enigma to the 
world to-day as it was for Henry Adams. 
And even as we praise her role as Mother 
of God, we Catholics but dimly perceive 
her interior virtue, because the only 
virtue that we recognize to-day is virtue 
externalized in physical action. In this 
century of constantly accelerating mo- 
tion, when the dynamo seems to have 
more devotees than the Virgin, we could 
meditate for many days with profit on 
that simple statement of St. John of the 
Cross: “The slightest movement of 
pure love is more useful to the Church 
than all other works put together.” 

We put so much stress on the physical 
side of life to-day that virtue 
must be outlined in neon. We want 
assurance of humility in a bent back; 
we demand that chastity prove its right 


even 


to existence by collecting statistics; 
we must witness courage, without a gun, 
arresting a maniac; we like to see zeal 
picketing, dashing up and down steps, 
mushing along the Yukon or paddling on 
the Amazon; we rate charity according 
to the number of dollars it spends. 

In our lack of understanding of essen- 
tial goodness, we are like the poet 


Thomas Gray who lamented: 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean 
bear, 

Full many a flower is born to blush un- 
seen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


What Thomas Gray did not seem to 
comprehend, and what we too some- 
times do not understand, is that God 
alone is reason enough for any creature's 
goodness. There are no neglected gems 
or wasted flowers to an eternally con- 


templating God. This thought was the 


secret motive that guided the hands of 


the medieval sculptors as they pains- 
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takingly carved statues of surpassing 
grace for obscure niches high up or soar- 
ing cathedrals where no human eye 
would pass and admire. What cared 
they if Henry Adams or Holy Year pil- 
grims never noticed their art, as long as 
God could see! 

No beauty saved for God’s viewing is 
spent extravagantly; no love reserved 
for His reciprocation is wasted. The 
merciful heart in the monastery cell is 
not less merciful than that of Florence 
Nightingale; it is not less pleasing to 
God because its body is bent in prayer 
for the sick, rather than bent directly 
over the hospital bed. The generous, 
“Be it done to me according to Thy 
word,” of the sequestered soul is not a 
less welcome obedience to God than that 
of the mighty queen, St. Elizabeth of 


Hungary, or that of the powerful 
monarch of France, St. Louis. The 


heart’s intent is the same; only the out- 
ward circumstances differ. The world 
observes the outward appearances, and 
judges according to them. God _per- 
ceives the willingness of the heart and 
judges accurately. And, as the Epistle 
of to-day’s Mass indicates, the vir- 
tuous soul of Mary was before God’s 
gaze throughout eternity, a source of 
delight and complacence. 


“The Lord possessed me in the 
beginning of His ways, before He 
made anything, from the beginning. 
I was set up from eternity, and of old, 
before the earth was made. The 
depths were not as yet, and I was 
already conceived. .. .” 

Every footstep, every flick of an eye- 
lash, flinching muscle offered 
with intense love to God by a heart like 
Mary’s, merits an immense reward, and 
thereby generates the spiritual force 
that throws cathedrals recklessly to 
heaven, or clothes itself in steel and 
liberates France. A_ holy 
spiritual dynamo that gathers divine 


every 


soul is a 


FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 





electricity from the universe and chan- 
nels it to men. 


MARY A PARABLE 


To men without a lively faith, the 
cloistered glory of the Immaculate Con- 
ception must remain a parable whose 
truth is veiled in metaphor to shield it 
from blasphemous minds. The Virgin 
Mary is a parable who is recognized as 
an immaculate mother only by her 
children. Our Lord’s reminder to His 
disciples in regard to divine revelation 
has a special application to His own 
mother: 

“To you it is given to know the 
mystery of the kingdom of God, but 
to the rest in parables, that ‘seeing 
they may not see, and hearing they 
may not understand’ ”’ (Luke, viii. 10). 


To Adams, as to sceptics, the Blessed 
Virgin Mary is a parable who is known 
only as a plastic statue, as a painted 
Madonna, as a shrine at Lourdes, or as a 
South Bend college. But to her Divine 
Son, to St. John and to the rest of her 
adopted children, she is a dynamo of 
spiritual power, a loving mother whose 
“elory is within.” 

Henry Adams, fifty years ago, saw the 
dynamo and grasped the meaning of its 
new power. Like all physical power, it 
is blunt of speech, apparent, showy in its 
might. Adams also glimpsed the power 
of the Virgin as reflected in the physical 
world, in the blazing rose windows of 
soaring cathedrals, in the intricately 
fretted details of an altar reredos, in the 
frescoes of Fra Angelico, in the canvas 
tributes of Giotto, Raphael and Murillo, 
in the names of European cities and 
American States, and in the names of 
millions of ordinary women. But to 
Adams the Virgin herself was still an 
enigma. He couldn't fathom the source 
of her power. For Adams, as for all 
those without faith, spiritual power 
always remains strictly cloistered. Be- 


cause it doesn’t gallop in a moving pis- 
ton, since you can’t hear it in the boom 
of a gun, for the simple reason that you 
‘an’t quite grasp it in a handshake, the 
agnostic argues that it can’t be there. 
Still, like electricity in its effects, it 
enlightens the world. It is there be- 
hind the dropping of a Mindzenty tear, 
it glows in the radiance of a Madonna’s 
smile, it impels the movement of a rosary 
bead. It peeks out at you from behind 
the veiled face, through windows that 
look out but not in, and it whispers in a 
quiet voice: “‘Be it done unto me ac- 
cording to Thy word.” That's it. No 
fuss, no fuming, no frills, no slapping 
of desks, pounding of iron rails, or driv- 
ing of red hot rivets. Just a thought, a 
movement of the heart which agrees: 
“Thy will be done on earth.” 


CLOISTERED POWER OF THE 
VIRGIN 


Yet, like Adams, it slowly dawns on 
you that this cloistered power of the 
Virgin has upset a universe, pulled a 
pagan empire down, gentled barbarian 
hands, crowned a Christian emperor at 
Rome, smashed an invading Moslem 
fleet at Lepanto, discovered a new con- 
tinent and flung churches to heaven 
with the reckless extravagance that 
shouts: 

“My soul hath magnified the Lord, and 
my spirit rejoices in God my Saviour... 

Because He Who is mighty has done 
great things for me... .” 

And even as the secret of her power 
evades your myopic vision, you realize 
that she can do all these things again. 
You begin to see the possibility that her 
influence may start its revolution in 
your own heart, piercing it with her own 
sword, challenging the cold steel of your 
cynicism, the throbbing artillery of your 
lust, the devastating troops of your 
greed, the barbed wire entanglements of 
seductive alliances. 
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Then, somewhat apprehensive like 
Adams, you may ask yourself: “Will 
she storm this entrenchment, too, 
merely with her downcast eyes, her soft 
knocking at my heart and her simple 
announcement: ‘Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord’? 

“Will she scale this high hill of my 
pride with only the small arms of her 
tiny silver medals, her soft brown scapu- 
lars and her sometimes broken beads? 

“Will her delicate lady’s heel be firm 


enough to trample down the revolt of 


Satan that shouts defiantly from within 
my soul: ‘I will not serve!’? 

“Shall I too, after years of hungry 
siege, dash out from behind my barricade 
with the words of her own boy: ‘Mother, 
behold thy son!?” 

O Virgin Mary, Immaculate Mother, 
let me not linger too late. By the 
privilege of your Immaculate Concep- 
tion, by the power of your cloistered 
holiness, gain me the grace to hear in 
answer that irrevocable bequest of your 


Divine Son: “Behold thy Mother!” 


First Sunday of Advent 


Be Prepared! 


SYNOPSIS: 
Vain thought: We should make an authentic 
Christian preparation for Christmas. 
1. Lack of preparation is costly. 
IT. We have twenty-two days {to prepare 
spiritually for Christmas. 
I11. Christmas is a holy day, not merely a 
holiday. 
{ pplication: 
in terms of one idea, the birth of Christ. 


We should celebrate Christmas 


Within the short space of ten years, 
this nation, which prides itself in having 
an alert, intelligent citizenry, has been 
caught napping by its enemies twice. 
After two undeclared attacks we are 
painfully 
nation without adequate preparation 


realizing that a democratic 


invites tyranny. 

When crack Communist armies, spear- 
headed by tough Russian tanks, thun- 
dered across the thirty-eighth parallel 
into South Korea, 
Americans were stunned. 


we “good neighbor” 
We were as 
unprepared to meet this new aggression 
as we were at Pearl Harbor a scant ten 
years earlier. 

A month passed before we had an 
artillery piece in South Korea able to 


stop a Russian tank. Our newest jet 
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planes, theoretically the best in’ the 
world, were too fuel-conscious to be of 


With 


little more than their bare hands to stop 


much use for long range attacks. 


the charging steel fortresses, the South 
Koreans fell back constantly. 


LACK OF PREPARATION IS COSTLY 


Lack of preparation is always costly. 
But while we were criticizing the State 
Department, the Defense Department, 
the President and the Congress and 
crying: “Why weren't we prepared)” 
did we remember our own culpability? 
Haven't we all experienced in our life the 
strange sloth of postponement which al- 


ways argues the same way: “Let's 
make haste slowly. We can begin 


to prepare to-morrow, or next week, or 
next month, but not to-day.” 

No one knows human weakness better 
than Christ's Church, which has been 
trying to sanctify men for twenty cen- 
turies. She started the Season of 
Advent which begins to-day to cope 
with that weakness. The Church knows 
that, if she doesn’t take her children by 
the back of the neck and say: “It’s time 
to get ready for Christmas; it is time to 


FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 





prepare for the birth of Christ,’ some of 


them will awake Christmas afternoon 
rubbing the sleep out of their eyes and 
yawning: “Gee, it’s Christmas, and | 
forgot to go to Mass.”’ 

Like a teacher not disdaining rote, 
the Church points to the Introit prayer 
in our missals and makes us all repeat 
after her the first lesson of the new 


ecclesiastical year: 


“Show, O Lord, Thy ways to me, 
and teach me Thy paths.” 


Qur first plea of the year is a prayer 
to God to show us how to prepare for 
His coming at Christmas, not as we 
may have prepared in the past but 
according to the ways that He knows are 
best for us. 

The world has started to prepare for 
Christmas already. The thrifty started 
to prepare for this Christmas last De- 
cember by opening a Christmas Club 
Savings Account. In green-squared 
New England towns with glistening 
white Christopher Wren spires, tireless 
Yankee housewives with one eye on an 
early winter made their blueberry jam 
and cranberry jelly on sunny August 
mornings. Extra-deep cookie jars in 
Pennsylvania Dutch pantries were filled 
with fancy Christmas cookies weeks ago. 
Millions of early shoppers, list in hand, 
marched into department stores in New 
York and Chicago, ready to do battle 
with busy sales girls on the day after 
Thanksgiving. 

To-day, December third, with only 
twenty-two praying days until Christ- 
mas, it is none too early for us to ask 
ourselves: “‘What kind of preparation 
am I going to make for Christmas, as a 
Christian? As a member of Christ’s 
Church and beneficiary of His graces, 
what am I doing to get ready for the 
renewal of His birth)” 

The Collect prayer of to-day’s Ad- 


vent Mass tells us what our feelings 
should be during this season of prepara- 
tion. It tells us of the desire that should 
well up in our heart at the thought of 
God’s coming, a desire that reflects the 
four-thousand-years’ pent-up longing 
of the prophets and Israelites of old, of 
men like David, Solomon, Isaias and 
Elias. With the hope of six thousand 
years in our breast we plead: 


“Arise in Thy might, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord, and come. .. . 


CHRISTMAS A HOLIDAY OR 
4 HOLY DAY? 


The world despises this Messianic 
idea of Christmas. It would find us 
Catholics much more acceptable if we 
abandoned this concept of December 
twenty-fifth as a Christian holyday and 
celebrated it merely as a national holi- 
day. The world could tolerate a priest 
decked out in holly red and green this 
morning rather than in quiet purple. 
Red and green are merry. But purple 
hints at such bothersome thoughts as 
conscience, sin, penance and self-denial; 
purple calls to mind pictures of a dark 
confessional, a bowed head, an empty 
cup, and a rosary slipping noiselessly 
through busy fingers. 

The world would shudder if it heard 
the demands of St. Paul in to-day’s 
Epistle, demands to divest itself of all 
that it holds dear, to shake off its spiri- 
tual drowsiness, to slip out of the night 
clothes of sin, and to put on its Sunday 
best of grace in preparation for God’s 


coming: 


“And this do, understanding the 
time, for it is now the hour for us to 
rise from sleep, because now our sal- 
vation is nearer than when we came 
to believe. The night is far advanced, 
the day is at hand. Let us therefore 
lay aside the works of darkness, and 
put on the armor of light.” 
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The Apostle then gives some specific 
instances of what he means by “laying 
aside the works of darkness” before 
meeting God, works that not even the 
Reds like to be caught at in broad day- 
light: 

“Let us walk becomingly as in the 
day, not in revelry and drunkenness, 
not in debauchery and wantonness, 
not in strife and jealousy. But put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and as for 
the flesh, take no thought for its lusts.” 


Every time weslip into theconfessional 
the cravenetted 
Christ’s grace to protect us from the 
rain, snow and hail of hell’s mischief- 
makers; each time we go to Mass, to 
Holy Communion, whenever we lift our 
eyes ina “Thanks be to God,” we cannot 
help but “put on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

And this kind of a preparation for 
Christmas won't be in vain, the Gradual 
prayer assures us. If we prepare for 
Christ’s coming half as well as for Santa 
Claus, God will not be outdone in 
generosity. His gifts to us will be no 
“None of them that wait on Thee 
shall be confounded.” 

A stubbornly unchristian world pushes 
us to join in its own carnival-like Christ- 
mas. It winks at us with a thousand 
neon signs and excitedly 
“Let's skip the herald angels this year 
with their intolerant promise of peace 
for men ‘of good will’ only. 


we put on 


less: 


whispers: 


Come away 


from that poverty-stricken cave of 
Bethlehem. Forget those old-fashioned 


Christmas carols with their silent, holy 
night, and their undemocratic ‘Come 
let us adore Him.” Especially would 
it have us play down the story of the 
Virgin Mother, the Saviour Child, and 
the heartland truth of all Christmas 
rejoicing, of God become man in the 
Person of Jesus Christ. 

But to-day’s Gospel plucks at our 
sleeve and sternly warns us of another 
coming of God—a coming in justice 
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coat of 


rather than in mercy. It reminds us 
that the Season of Advent is a liturgical 
reflection of life, that the Advent purple 
is a mixture of the bright red and dark 
blue reality of life, that life is a peniten- 
tial season of preparation for a merry 
eternity when God comes. Christ will 
come to us then not in the dependent 
form of a child, but we 
Son of man coming in justice” 
for which those who have prepared will 
be thankful. For justice demands a 
reward for good works as well as a pun- 
Rather than being 


“shall see the 
a justice 


ishment for evil. 
found with the slothful and unrepentant 
“withering away for fear,” the man who 
has put on Christ will lift up his head, 
for his redemption is at hand. 

HOW NOT TO 

PREPARE 

Despite this annual warning, there are 
Catholics, not to say pagans, who never 
have known what it means really to 
prepare for Christmas and properly to 
They 
shopped for gifts, wrapped them in gay 
paper and bright cellophane ribbon; 


celebrate Christmas. have 


they have bought fascinating toys for 
the children, filled 
lights on a tree, and eaten their plum- 
pudding with gusto. But 
and women hardly realized what they 
were celebrating. Their their 
presents and their tree had little to do 
with the Son of God being born as a 
man. Their Christmas Eve party had 
no connection with a Divine Child, 
who looked up from His bed of straw 
Virgin 


stockings, strung 
these men 


toasts, 


into the glistening eyes of a 
Mother. 


the cause of their celebrating. 


Don’t probe too painfully for 
They 
have no special reason except that it is 
December twenty-fifth, and all their 
friends act the same way on December 
twenty-fifth. 

But how foolish are we if our reason 
goes no deeper, if our preparation for 
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Christmas is all tinsel, if our celebration 
of Christmas smells more of earth than 
of heaven! 

If we are to win back the sparkling 
reality of Christmas, the solid Christian 
merriment of Christmas, for our chil- 
dren, then our preparation must be an 
authentic, Christian preparation. The 
birth of Christ, and what it connotes, 
must be kept in the foreground. “‘Jin- 
gle Bells” must step aside and clear the 
air for Adestle Fideles; the Christmas 
tree must move to the far corner and 
yield its coveted place in the parlor to 
the shrine of the manger; the holy cave 
of the tabernacle must take its rightful 
location as the focal point of Christmas 


rejoicing. 
ADVENT IS FOR ALL 


Some Catholics think that they should 
leave spiritual preparation for Christmas 
to black-cassocked seminarians and 
cloistered nuns. But the Church set 
aside these three weeks of Advent for all 
her children—for sweating steel workers, 
crisp bank executives, talkative bar- 
tenders, and gum-chewing  stenogra- 
phers. She doesn’t want us to be caught 
napping when Christmas comes along 
this year; she wants us to be as ready as 
God’s grace can make us in three weeks. 
She expects us to promise ourselves this 
morning: “IT won't spend all of Advent 
in the department. stores this year, 


especially when my parish church is 
having its Christmas novena. [ll do 
my best not to get so absorbed in ten- 
cent-store trifles that I forget the under- 
lying cause of my Christmas joy—the 
coming of God.” 

By this time we should know that 
only a heart that swears its first alle- 
giance toGod can sacramentalize the toys 
it handles and the wine it sips. Only 
the eye with the penetrating simplicity 
of the homing dove can use the play- 
things of men as a means of grace. 
For such a soul, every Christmas card is 
a tinkling echo of the Angelic greeting: 
“Peace on earth to men of good will.” 
Every Christmas present is a reflected 
spark of the Christ love, lit in the dark 
of a cave eight miles south of Jerusalem; 
every Christmas tree is an evergreen 
promise of that heavenly paradise, 
evergreen in its changelessness, which 
the coming of Our Saviour freely pre- 
sented to us. 

For the next three weeks Christmas 
will hail us in every holly wreath, in 
every Crosby carol, in every frosted pane 
of every store window. But it’ will 
shout at us with two different voices, one 
of which is falsetto. Ut will ring out in 
two different kinds of song—in the blar- 
ing brass of a worldly holiday or in the 
chiming tones of a Christian holyday. 
When it sings to us, we should listen in 
terms of one idea—the Birth of Christ. 


Second Sunday of Advent 


A Man Named John 


SYNOPSIS: 


Vain Thought: Christians cannot compromise 

with the world. 

1. John the Baptist typifies men of strong 
faith: Herod exemplifies the morally 
weak. 

Il. Synthetic tolerance is no substitute for 
charity. 

Application: We must confess the faith more 

openly. 


It is possible mentally to divide the 
world in half to-day, and in one hemi- 
sphere to place St. John the Baptist and 
men like him, and on the other side 
King Herod and men of his sort—and 
few people would be neglected. The- 
oretically we can separate everyone 
according to his conviction. We can 
label men and women according to the 
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strength or weakness of their principles. 
We have the heroes who live and die 
according to their consciences; we have 
the opportunists who live according to 
their impulses. The Gospel account of 
St. John the Baptist’s death brings out 
the distinction vividly. 


DEATH OF THE BAPTIST 


When St. John warned King Herod 
that it was not lawful for him to have 
his brother Philip’s wife, Herodias, 
Herod at first was inclined to listen. 
For he respected the Baptist as a holy 
man, and feared his influence among the 
people as a prophet. But on Herod’s 
birthday, during one of these fabulous 
eastern banquets when the king’s head 
was singing with wine and music, the 
young daughter of Herodias entranced 
him with her dancing. Herod was so 
proud and pleased that he impulsively 
shouted out before the whole party: 
“Whatever thou dost ask I will give 
thee, even though it be the half of my 
kingdom.” 

The girl ran joyfully to her mother 
to ask what would be the most profitable 
present to seek. Stung by the prophet’s 
denunciation and determined to get him 
out of the way, Herodias grabbed her 
chance and demanded: 
John the Baptist.” 

There was a strained pause and a 
minute or two of tense silence as the 
guests, the smart set of Galilee, watched 
the cornered king. Then, as the Gospel 


describes the actions of the man of 


impulse, “grieved as he was, the king, 
because of his oath, and because of his 
guests, was unwilling to displease her. 
But sending an executioner, he com- 
manded that his head be brought on a 
dish. Then he beheaded him in the 
prison, and brought his head on a dish: 
and gave it to the girl; and the girl 
gave it to her mother” (Mark, vi. 23 
sqq.). 
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“The head of 


“THE GREATEST BORN OF WOMAN” 

In to-day’s Liturgy we get a photo 
from the other side of the negative. 
This picture shows us the man of con- 
viction, St. John the Baptist. In the 
Gospel of the day Christ Himself gives 
us a character sketch, draws the portrait 
of a man, “‘the greatest born of woman.” 

From that sketch we get a glimpse of a 
man as untypical of his own age as 
Cardinal Mindzenty and Archbishop 
Stepinac are of to-day’s world. St. 
John’s generation was as much a gen- 
eration of expedience as that of our 
own time, a race of men who whined: 
“The old law of marriage, one man with 
one woman for life, is too hard. Let's 
These were 
descendants of giant-killer 
David and temple-destroyer Samson, 
who argued: ‘*We can do business with 
the Romans. Just put a very small 
statue of Caesar outside the Holy of 
Holies, and the Romans will leave us in 
These were the dissolute off- 


ease up a bit on divorce.” 
enervated 


peace.” 
spring of the chosen people of God, ruled 
by a self-pampering king whose adul- 
terous court aped that of his pagan 
overlord at Rome. 

So, in Herod’s day there was a man 
sent from God whose name was John. 
Out of the desert of compromise there 
arose a spectre from the past, a moral 
giant cast in the réle of Moses, another 
Elias, a rough-clothed, hard-hitting man 
of God, fired with zeal for the right and 
glowing with unsentimental love for his 
people. 

St. John the Baptist was the con- 
science of Israel, the amplifier of God, a 
voice crying out the discarded truths of 
the forefathers, a light exposing the 
colorless chameleons of expediency 
the scribes, the Pharisees, the Herodians 

for what they were, a brood of vipers. 

St. John, the man of tough moral 
fiber, true to the ten principles he lived 
by, did not flinch from spelling out the 
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commandments of God to a_ flabby- 
souled politican. Rather than com- 
promise the eternal truths, rather than 
smile at Herodias, retract and say, 
“Pardon, most high and mighty sover- 
eign,’ he serenely bent his head to the 
axe, confessing that truth is divine and 
more valuable than life, that flesh is less 
than spirit, that earthy life is con- 
temptible in comparison with heaven, 
and that ‘giving witness to the light” is a 
nobler commission than ruling a nation. 

With the aid of a divinely revealed 
description in the Gospel it is easy to 
examine the two men to-day, Herod and 
St. John, and see each one in a true light. 


4 REED AND A ROCK 


To-day, the uncomfortable life of St. 
John, drawn apart from a decadent 
culture, appears in its indestructible 
vigor, enriched by eternal reward. 
Twenty centuries later we can appraise 
more impartially the soft, salmon back- 
bone of the silky Herod, his self- 
appeasing lust, his jello-like lack of prin- 
ciple and his blinking cowardice. Be- 
neath the same desert stars, under the 
same palace roof, in the presence of the 
one God, we find the self-disregard, the 
unattached love, the unbendable_prin- 
ciple and the unbreakable courage of 
the rough-cut St. John. 

But can we separate the two types in 
our own day? In ourselves? Has it 
ever happened in our own life that, 
Herod-like in our overweaning desire for 
peace, we have compromised principles 
which cannot’ endure compromise? 
Herod didn’t grow overnight into a 
reed shaken by the wind of a woman’s 
voice. His final defection was but the 
climax of a thousand little compromises. 
Have we ever smiled approval when we 
should have frowned? Have we ever 
nodded the head to imply “yes,” 
when by shaking it negatively we might 
incur Opposition? 


Cardinal Mindzenty knows how hard 
it is to say: “‘No!” Hungary’s mod- 
ern St. John tried to keep peace with the 
Communist government of Hungary. 
But when further concessions would 


jeopardize Christian principle, he bluntly 


stated: “I have drawn a line.” He 
refused to budge from that line. He 
refused to let the Reds take over the 
Catholic schools without a fight. The 
Cardinal's resistance and apparent de- 
feat have been no more nor less than were 
those of St. John. As St. John pre- 
vailed over Herod in the coming of 
Christ and the triumph of Christianity, 
Josef Mindzenty will overcome Stalin. 
In the stiffened resistance of millions of 
indecisive hearts, now fully awakened to 
the evil intent of Communism, the im- 
prisoned witness to the light has already 
won his initial victory. 


SYNTHETIC TOLERANCE AND 

GENUINE CHARITY 

But we are not always so consistent 
in sticking to principle. A synthetic 
virtue calling itself tolerance has been 
made both the height of holiness and 
the pinnacle of patriotism by many 
professedly intelligent people. It is a 
deaf, dumb and blind monkey of a toler- 
ance which hears no evil, speaks not of 
evil, and sees no evil. It has a snappy 
jingle whose constantly recurring theme 
yaps: “Anything goes.” 

When this caricature of virtue is 
dinned long enough into the head of a 
bigot, it results in an armed truce during 
which the bigot whispers to himself: 
“T will wish Smith a ‘Merry Christmas,’ 
even though I despise him and what he 
stands for.” This weak imitation of 
charity makes a fool out of truth in the 
mind of the unthinking who are taught 
to chant: “Green is yellow, wrong is 
right, God is and He isn’t, and Christ 
was born and He wasn’t.” It has been 
used by Satan to throw a grace-proof 
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raincoat over both error and _ sin. 
This exaggeration of tolerance forces us 
to agree with ignorance instead of in- 
structing it, and to congratulate sin 
instead of condemning it. It has been 
overheard arguing that, where there are 
ten contrary opinions, no one of them 
can be absolutely right, instead of con- 
cluding that at least nine must’ be 
wrong! 

Tolerance at its best is a weak pinch- 
hitter for Christian charity. Charity 
binds us not merely to wish our enemy a 
“Merry Christmas,” not only to refrain 
from hating the Jew and the Protestant, 
but to love them as Christ loves them. 
Charity demands not that we merely 
ignore the sinner, but that we forgive 
and love the sinner, that we try to con- 
vert the murderer, the traitor, the adul- 
terer and the Communist, in imitation 
of Christ. 
practise patience with another's erro- 


Charity urges us not only to 


neous conscience, but also to be merciful 
enough to correct its errors. Charity 
does not promote intellectual confusion 
by making us equate error and truth, or 
virtue and vice. 
“John the Baptist is a saint,”’ and in the 
next breath: “And so is Herod, | 


It doesn’t even say, 


guess.” 
Charity always keeps an eye turned 


doesn’t 


towards justice. And_ so_ it 
mesmerize us into condoning murder 
and blandly observing: “Society doesn’t 
approve the cutting of innocent heads 
to-day. But perhaps people didn’t see 
things in the days of Herod the way we 
see them to-day. Who knows?  Per- 
haps by nineteen ninety our customs 
will have changed again, back to what 
they were in Herod’s day.” 

No. We can never agree that our 
divinely revealed moral principles must 
change, because education without moral 
principles is changing our neighbor. 
Even should it become sufficiently popu- 
lar to be made legal, mercy killing can 
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Artificial birth sup- 
pression may be widespread; but it does 


not become moral. 


not cease to be sin and deserving of 
God's punishment. Herod’s adulterous 
relation with his brother’s wife made in- 
cest’ acceptable, even fashionable, at 
court; but it never became acceptable 
to God. No matter how subtle the 
embezzlement’ or well-bred the thief, 
stealing will never become agreeable to 
the seventh commandment. Wholesale 
dishonesty may put a Cadillac in the 
garage and the whole family in Palm 
Beach for the winter; but it will do an 
equally good job of putting them in a 
still warmer spot for eternity. 

With the Collect of to-day’s Mass we 
pray God to give our conscience a hot 
shower that we may get a clean, new 
outlook on life, and at the same time to 
give our hearts a rub-down that our re- 
ligious fervor may be stimulated: 


“Stir up our hearts, O Lord, to pre- 
pare the ways of Thine only-begotten 
Son, that through His coming we may 
be worthy to serve Thee with minds 
purified.” 

The Epistle of the Mass reminds us 
that Christ shed blood for truth, and in 
emulation of Him we should confess God 
openly in the midst of the new pagans: 


“Christ Jesus was minister of the cir- 
cumcision for the truth of God, to 
confirm the promises made unto the 
fathers. . . . Therefore will I confess to 
Thee, O Lord, among the Gentiles, 
and will sing to Thy name.” 


THE FATEFUL HOUR HAS STRUCK 


From his lofty viewpoint on Vatican 
hill, our Holy Father has looked out 
upon a world in which Communism was 
able to masquerade for fifty years as 
progress and liberal reform—upon an 
age in which deception, not truth, has 
become a standard, a time in which in- 
fidelity not faithfulness is acceptable be- 
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havior, an era in which sin is no longer 
insulted as sin but praised as cleverness, 
as boldness, as love; and the ery has 
sprung from his lips. 

With the prisons of Eastern Europe 
filled with confessors and the list of mar- 
tyrs growing, to live a compromising 
Christianity is a traitor’s crime. — Noth- 
ing so disgusted Our Lord as a_half- 
hearted faith. He tells us that a luke- 
warm loyalty nauseates Him: 

. | know thy works: thou art 
neither cold nor hot. [ would that 


oe 


thou wert cold or hot. But because 

thou art lukewarm, and neither cold 

nor hot, Lam about to vomit thee out 

of my mouth” (Apoc., iii. 14 sqq.). 

Some things, like Communism and 
Christianity, cut right down the middle 
of a world; and nations cannot be indif- 
ferent to them. Some things, like a 
crucifix or a Roman collar, cut right 
down through the middle of a crowd; 
and none can be indifferent. Like a 
country’s flag, they bring you to your 
feet in reverence or you turn your back. 

Some things do not admit compro- 
mise. Christ likened them to a sword 
that may even divide brother against 
brother. Among such things are a Ro- 
man collar and a crucifix. Until they 
triumph in the hearts of all through love, 
they must ever be “signs of contradic- 
tion,” symbols of divine interference in 
the daily dialectic between good and 
evil, error and truth. 


Our Lord once told us that scandal- 
mongers, like rats, should be drowned. 
But there is a kind of scandal by which 
we lead ourselves into sin. — It consists in 
using the eternal safety devices as a 
cause of divine condemnation. Apolo- 
getic Catholics use Christ’s Church in 
this way. That’s the meaning of Our 
Lord’s paradoxical warning in to-day’s 
Gospel: “Blessed is he that shall not be 
scandalized in Me.” 

If we are brought into sin by the em- 
barrassment of being a Catholic, then 
we are being scandalized in Christ. If 
we have not the courage to confess our 
faith publicly as did St. John the Baptist, 
then we are being condemned by what 
should save us. 

We are expected to keep this City of 
Ciod, given into our hands for this gen- 
eration, seated high on its mountain so 
that the poor travellers in the dark val- 
ley can find it. We should not hide so 
beautiful a thing but hail it proudly as 
the Communion prayer does: “Arise, O 
Jerusalem, and stand on high, and be- 
hold the joy that comes from thy God.” 

Sometimes we shall sound in our ears 
like “‘a voice crying in the wilderness,” 
as we try to make straight the way of 
Christ into the minds of men. But we 
shall have the consolation of knowing 
that God values us more highly, that 
Our Lord has ranked us with “‘the great- 
est man born of woman,” and not as “‘a 
reed shaken by the wind.” 


Third Sunday of Advent 


On Recognizing Joy 


SYNOPSIS: 
Vain Thought: Peopie do not recognize the 
source of joy or they would be more joyful. 
I. Joy defined. 
II]. Worldly joy. 
III. The overwhelming reason for rejoicing. 
Application: If we concentrate on the real 
reason for joy, we never will be sad. 


An American artist named Griffith 
drew a picture for the cover of a popular 
Catholic magazine a few years ago. He 
painted the familiar Gospel scene of 
Christ and the little children. The ar- 
tist’s conception of the scene might 
have attracted no more attention than a 
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thousand other pious pictures of Our 
Lord, had it not been for one original 
twist of the brush. What a difference 
that touch made in the face of God! 
For by that inspired stroke Christ is 
smiling! 

Sounds like the most natural thing in 
the world, doesn’t it-—that the most per- 
fect man ever to have walked the earth 
should have smiled? And 
matter of fact, so unusual and appealing 
was the picture, that the magazine was 
swamped with for copies. 
And, by unanimous consent, the paint- 
ing is now known by its most character- 
istic feature as “The Smiling Christ.” 

We are greatly indebted to that artist. 
For he has restored to us a conception of 
a happy, 


yet, as a 


requests 


Christ we too often forget 
joyous Christ. When some people think 
of Our Lord, they think only of the 
“Ecce Homo,” the Man of sorrows, and 
rarely of the happy Son of God. 

Consequently, they look on religion as 
something sorrowful. Whenever they 
speak of God, they speak of Him in mor- 
bid tones; they become so somber that 
no poor, ignorant pagan could possibly 
guess that God is a supremely happy 
Being. Whenever they approach the 
church door, they doff their smiles with 
their hats and set their faces with such 
lugubrious expressions that. a weekly 
miracle is needed to keep the stone stat- 
ues from shedding pebble tears. 


CORRECT DEFINITIONS OF JOY 


What these people lack is not only a 


knowledge of religion but a knowledge of 
If they would flip the pages of 


joy. 
their Webster dictionary back to the J 
section, they would come across this 
definition of joy: “The emotion ex- 
cited by the acquisition or expectation 
of good.” In the same place the word is 
defined as “that which causes happi- 
ness.” 


It is a good definition. Joy is, pri- 
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marily, an emotion, a movement of the 
heart, like fear, hatred or love. Sec- 
ondly, it is a movement caused by hav- 
ing something or even by expecting 
some good. Little Jimmy is joyful on 
Christmas morning when he awakes, 
tumbles down the stairs and finds under 
the tree a shiny new locomotive with a 
whistle, a bell and real smoke. He is al- 
most as joyful two weeks before Christ- 
mas, whenever he dreams about the 
train he hopes to get. 

The second way of defining the word 
joy emphasizes the thing which causes 
our emotion, the reason of the joy, 
“that which causes happiness.” In this 
sense every mother calls her curly- 
headed, pink-cheeked child her “joy.” 

Since joy is excited in us when we 
possess something good, naturally we 
should expect greater and lesser joys as 
there are greater and lesser goods. The 
smoking of a mellow cigar does not nor- 
mally arouse as keen a joy in a man’s 
heart as kissing a lovable wife or gin- 
holding a The 
most intense joy, therefore, should be 


gerly new-born son. 
excited by the greatest good. 

The problem immediately 
itself: ““Why are Christians in the state 


suggests 


of grace not uniformly joyful? They 
share Divine truth; they hold God 


close; and they have an option on 


heaven.” 


THREE REASONS FOR LACK 
OF JOY 


The solution of the problem is this: 
Catholics should be uniformly joyful. 
They should regularly have a smile in 
their hearts, even if not on their faces. 
But they are not always as joyful as they 
have a right to be, for these three rea- 
sons: either they make a mistake in 
judging the purpose of life, or they lack a 
vivid faith in God, or they have no or- 
der in their emotional life. 

Our error in judgment is the same as 
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that of the pagan. We simply don't 
recognize what joy essentially consists 
in: possessing God and anticipating fur- 
ther possession. 

What do most people think of when 
they think of joy? Joy brings to their 
minds visions of gobs of money, spraw- 
ling leisure, and merry friends. But 
they rarely associate God with joy. 

The faltering in faith amounts to this: 
we have a tendency to take seriously un- 
reasonable doubts that — whisper: 
“Maybe there is no God. Maybe there 
is no heaven. Have you, personally, 
ever known anyone who had been there 
and lived to talk about it?” 

Emotional disorder drives out joy 
when the heart is disturbed by too pow- 
erful a stimulus. Untempered romantic 
love, hatred, anger and unreasonable 
fear black out the normal joyful feeling 


which the realization of the possession of 


God should regularly produce. It may 
be that we become exclusively absorbed 
in another person and without the slight- 
est reference of that interest to God. 
God is shoved completely out of our 
thoughts. An habituating pleasure will 
generally leave no taste for things of the 
the spirit. A coveting of power or 
money will leave no room for desiring 
God. 

Chiefly because of these handicaps, 
we find most of the world’s merriment 
where the world would least expect to 
find it—in monasteries and convents. 
There we find the discriminating judg- 
ment, the lively faith, and the emotional 
balance necessary for stable joy. This 
fact is doubly verified in the contents of 
a recent book, which assures us in its 
title “Saints Are Not Sad.” If you 
peek into the two hundred and thirty- 
eight’ personal letters of the Little 
Flower, just recently published, you will 
find two thoughts clasping hands on ev- 
ery page. In some form of words you 
will find ““God” and “‘joy’’—a joy just as 


persistent in the affliction of a beloved 
father and in the smothering agony of 
tuberculosis as in receiving a gift of 
candy and flowers or a holiday trip to 


Rome. 


JOY OF THE WORLD AND 
JOY OF THE SAINTS 


But pick up the world’s diary, the 
evening newspaper, and what do we find 
that the world has written on every 
page? “We are sure only of to-day. 
Therefore, we must make every minute 
count, live it to the full, and enjoy it as 
much as we can.” 

These excruciatingly sad words are all 
the limping encouragement a modern 
prophetess could master recently for the 
anxious readers of her syndicated col- 
umn. Before we censure the profess- 
edly Christian woman, we should re- 
member that she did not originate the 
thought. Her despairing encourage- 
ment is symptomatic of the world’s ap- 
proach to a crisis. Her hackneyed ad- 
vice mirrors the same ancient attitude 
towards trouble and joy as the popular 
ditty we all have hummed: “Enjoy 
yourself, it’s later than you think.” 
Omar Khayyam, the Persian agnostic 
poet who still hugged his “‘jug of wine, 
loaf of bread and thou” as he appeared 
in judgment before God in a.p. 1123, had 
expressed the same sentiments to the 
Bedouins. It’s the old “Squeeze the 
lemon dry before someone snatches it 
from you” attitude. In practice, most 
of us have acted at some time on the fal- 
lacy that joy is to be had in pleasure 
only, that joy is to be experienced in 
swallowing increasingly more physical 
attractions which must be thoroughly 
squeezed of their pleasure-giving poten- 
tial before the warm-red blood sugars in 
our veins and we end the march to dark 
oblivion. 

But the joy presented in to-day’s Lit- 
urgy isa much more hopeful type. The 
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Introit keynotes the entire Mass as it 
shouts the words of St. Paul: 
“Rejoice in the Lord always; again 
I say, rejoice.” 
Here a refreshingly different object 
is presented as the cause of our joy, the 
possession not of *‘a loaf of bread, a jug 


of wine, a pretty girl,” but something of 


a higher order which will not even endure 
comparison to such things—good in the 
highest, God. Who but a man relishing 
God in the cool deep of his soul could 
write such thoughts as Paul’s from a 
stinking prison cell? How many of his 
fellow-prisoners, prowling in the nitre-en- 
crusted dungeons of ancient Rome, de- 
prived of all physical comfort, thirsting 
for red wines, hungering for jolly friends, 
missing wives, children, home, could 
write to the world outside as St. Paul did: 
“Rejoice”? None could. 


could add: **... in the Lord, always.” 


kor none 


THE 
JOY 


LOSS THAT MURDERS 

In the daily irritations of burnt toast, 
late buses and ill-tempered bosses, and 
in the periodic losses of things and peo- 
ple we love which life’s constant flux nec- 
essarily brings, there is only one loss that 
can finally murder our joy 
God. 
loss. The antithesis of complete joy is 
no joy—the crawling condition of the 
person in hell, the only place where God 
is a stranger. We experience a present 
preview of eternal joylessness in the 
temporary estrangement of God through 
mortal sin. 
the shaky hilarity, the false laughter, the 
frantic pleasure of the man in sin with 


the loss of 


The antithesis of possession is 


We should never confuse 





the joy of God which surpasses all un- 
derstanding. We are only listening to 
the vibrating skin of the empty drum. 
The very reason that the joy of God sur- 
passes our natural understanding is that 
the world has come to identify joy with 
the taste of chicken-in-a-basket, the ex- 
citement of comic books, the floating 
scent of a French perfume, the glide of a 
Strauss waltz, and the thrill of skiing at 
Sun Valley. We may even know from 
personal experience that these pleasures 
individually and collectively bring no 
lasting joy. Still, unreasonably and im- 
pulsively we put on our play shoes and 


join in the wild roller derby to be first 


to grab them. 

W hat surpasses natural understanding 
is that to hold God close is to embrace 
the distillation of all tantalizing tastes, 
every rapid-fire thrill and every tender 
To possess God, alone suffices 
for joy. But, while holding Him at 
arm's length, we can hardly realize that 
fact. 
of all creature comforts 


caress. 


Job-like, some of us are stripped 
our cars, our 
homes and our children—before we dis- 


cover the underpinning cause of our 


joy, the one possession that the sheriff 


cannot attach or the enemy shoot. 

If we can just learn to concentrate on 
the family heirlooms that we've got, in- 
stead of looking green-eyed at the gaudy, 


overstuffed upholstery of the world; if 


we can just make the hard fact pene- 
trate our heads that we are sitting on 
the edge of blinding bliss, dangling our 
toes into such splendor that no man can 
imagine it; that with a little effort here 
and there, we’ve got in the palm of our 
hands a joy that no man can take from 
us, we shall never be sad again. 
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Fourth Sunday of Advent, Christmas Eve 


Salvation in 1950 


SYNOPSIS: 
Vain Thought: The world ts divided between 
two types of salvation. 
I. The four elements of salvation. 
I]. Jesus Christ and Josef Stalin. 
I11. The two salvations compared. 
Application: No one who yet lives, is vet lost. 


Only half a world celebrates the birth 
of its Saviour to-morrow. The other 
half celebrated the birthday of its sa- 
viour three days ago. To-morrow, 
Christians joyfully honor the birth of 
Our Saviour, Jesus Christ. On Decem- 
ber twenty-first, Communists commem- 
orated the birthday of their new saviour, 
Josef Stalin. 

The world is ever in need of salvation 
and never without saviours. Some are 
true saviours; others are quacks. 

Educators promise salvation through 
knowledge; technologists promise salva- 
tion through clever new machines; 
Darwinists promise delayed salvation 
through progressive evolution. And 
now Communists promise — salvation 
through new economics. 


THE FOUR FACTORS 

OF SALVATION 

Kivery salvation has four factors in 
common with every other: first, a sa- 
viour; second, the saved; third, the 
threatening evil; fourth, the means. 
The value of each salvation can be 
counted in terms of these four elements. 

When we identify these four elements 
in the two antagonistic salvations of- 
fered for the world’s choice to-day, 
Christianity and Communism, we find 
the parallel instructive. 

For Christianity, the Saviour of the 
world is Jesus Christ. This morning’s 
Introit is an echo of that strong faith in 
Christ: 


“This day you shall know that the 
Lord will come, and save us: and in 
the morning you shall see His glory. 


For Communism, the saviour of the 
world is Josef Stalin. 

Both Jesus Christ and Josef Stalin 
were born in the same general section of 
the world, the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Jesus Christ was born 
in Bethlehem, a tiny hamlet in southern 
Palestine. Josef Stalin was born = in 
Gori, a small village in the province of 
Georgia in Southern Russia. Jesus 
Christ’s foster-father Joseph was a 
skilled workingman, an industrious car- 
penter. Josef Stalin’s father was also 
a skilled workingman, a shoemaker, but 
not so industrious nor so sober. He 
beat his boy frequently. Jesus Christ 
is priest par excellence. Josef Stalin 
studied for a few years at a Russian 
Orthodox seminary to be a priest; he 
didn’t make the grade. Jesus Christ 
came to the world, as He himself said, to 
save what was perishing; Josef Stalin, 
in his youth, thought he had a similar vo- 
cation. In a burst of poetry, he once 
wrote of his high ideals: 


And know—who fell like dust on earth’s 
soil, 

Whoever was fettered long ago, 

Will rise again past highest summ‘ts, 

Uplifted by bright wings of hope. 


CHRIST THE SAVIOUR 


For an historian without faith, these 
few superficial facts seem to tell the 
story of two saviours. But these acci- 
dental circumstances of place and an- 
cestry do not tell us what each saviour 
is. The Saviour who will be born again 
for us at midnight to-night is more 
than an inhabitant of Palestine, more 
than the son of Joseph the carpenter. 
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While we thrill in the fact that Jesus 
Christ shares our human make-up, with 
its kneecaps, ankles, collar bone, mind 
and will, at the same time we hush in 
reverence at the thought that He who 
has bent so low is God. We remind our- 
selves, as we kneel before His straw crib, 
that it is the Word that was made 
flesh; that this miniature, new beating 
heart of the Christ Child is the love of 
God extended in flesh; that these small 
hands are the mighty power of God re- 
strained in the flesh. Both the Collect 
prayer and the Epistle impress this 
thought on our minds, that this gentle 
Child is at the same time the mighty 
Son of God. 
on Christmas and the other on judgment 
day as it prays: 


The Collect has one eye 


“O God, who gladdens us year by 
year with the expectation of our re- 
demption, grant that Thy only be- 
gotten Son, whom we joyfully receive 
as our Redeemer, we may also behold 
without fear when He comes as our 
Judge.” 


In the Epistle St. Paul points to the 
dual nature of Jesus Christ. 


“Who was made to Him of the seed 
of David according to the flesh, who 
was predestinated the Son of God in 
power. ... 

The Son of God saves by emptying 
Himself, taking the form of a slave, be- 
ing found in the likeness of man and 
humbling Himself to the poorest of 
those He would raise. Has any man 
been so poor as to be born in a stable? 
Then, Jesus Christ will be born in a 
stable. Has any child been born, unat- 
tended by medical assistance? Then, 
Jesus Christ will be born unattended. 
Has an infant been born into the chill of 
an unheated dwelling? Then Jesus 
Christ will know that same chill. 

Josef Stalin typifies the new breed 
saviour who first must raise himself to 
unthinkable heights of power over men. 
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Then, having filled himself with undue 
might, he is still incapable of leading 
either himself or other men out of the 
dark cave of ignorance and wickedness 
into which they have stumbled. Stalin 
grabbed hold of the bootstrap principle 
of Lenin—anything for the sake of ab- 
solute power over men—and lifted him- 
self into the saddle of absolute mastery 
over five hundred million human beings. 
He who pretends to free men from eco- 
nomic slavery, cracks the most stinging 
whip a slave master ever wielded. 

THOSE TO BE SAVED 

Those to be saved are the second ele- 
ment in any salvation. In the new 
Communist paradise, salvation is offered 
to a limited group called the proletariat. 


In this arbitrary economic division of 


human beings, the chief requirement for 
eligibility to paradise is that you must 
not own anything. If you are unfortu- 
nate enough to be an owner, then you 
are classed beyond need for salvation. 
This does not guarantee salvation for 
every member of the proletariat. Only 
those proletarians will be saved who sub- 
mit to unreserved domination in every 
activity of life. Recreation, religion, 
education, music and romance must 
learn to obey the iron law of supply and 
demand. The final test of whether you 
are predestined to social security or 
damned to the Siberian salt mines is your 
answer to the question: “‘Will you sub- 
mit completely and quickly to force?” 
According to the way Christianity 
looks at salvation, everybody is eligible. 
Salvation is not restricted to an eco- 
nomic class, any more than it is limited to 
red-headed men or women over ninety- 
six. Christianity is too charitable to 
embrace just the Jewish race, just the 
negro race, just the intelligentsia, or just 
the proletariat. Its arms encircle more 
people than the United Nations. Its 
salvation is open to Russia and her 
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salvation to 
to be born, 
rides in a_ rickshaw, 
trolley car, outrigger canoe, dog sled, 


Christ offers 
man, born or yet 


whether he 


satellites. 
every 


burro, Ford sedan, or some day rockets 
to the moon. The ultimate criterion of 
Christianity that distinguishes the pre- 
destined to heaven from the damned to 
hell, the basic question that each person 
must answer before he acts is: “Do you 
freely choose God, in preference to all 
else, to have and to hold, for richer or 
poorer, in sickness and in health, until 
death?” 


THE EVIL FROM WHICHIE WE MUST 
BE SAVED 


The third factor in any salvation is the 
evil from which we must be saved. Both 
Communism and Christianity promise 
to free the slaves, one to free from eco- 
nomic servitude and the other from the 
domination of sin. Communism prom- 
ises freedom from economic insecurity 
and inequality for as long as we submit 
to its dictates and live. As long as no 
other man has got more than I have, and 
as long as we both have it for life, theo- 
retically | am supposed to have a guar- 
anteed happiness. For the present, no 
loyal proletarian is expected to need 
more than a daily loaf of bread, a once a 
week movie, an annual pair of shoes, and 
a hammer and sickle with which to 
work. , 


While Christianity has led those who 


accepted it to ever higher heights of 


civilization by promoting a thirst for 


justice, it has never found material and 


economic life superior to eternal life. 
Christ _ first 
spiritual insecurity, assuring that all 
other things shall be added to it. As 
men individually conquer sloth, glut- 
tony, covetousness, lust, anger and envy, 
the abundant earth will gradually yield 
its millenium. But the basic evil from 
which Our Saviour Jesus Christ delivers 


promises salvation from 


us is the inequality of all inequalities— 
the inequality between those who pos- 
sess heaven and the completely dispos- 
sessed, the proletariat in hell. Hell is 
unrelieved starvation, insecurity’s most 
terrifying fear realized, the defeat of de- 
feats, the loss of losses, the monstrous 
depth of evil, the black loss of God. 


THE MEANS EMPLOYED TO 

SAVE US 

The fourth element in any salvation 
is the means used to save. The infinite 
superiority of Christ to antichrist is most 
evident in the salvation. 
Communism can save only at gun point. 


means of 


Marxism professes its own rankling in- 
feriorily trying to save 
through riot, revolution and war. This 
modern messiah sticks a revolver in your 
back and snarls: ““Put up your principle 
and I'll save you!” The new liberator 
rides in a steel tank. He has made a 
science of the lie, robbery, torture, mur- 
der and genocide. He can win allegi- 
ance by exciting only one emotion 
hatred! 

But Christ appears in our midst with- 
out steel, defenseless as a child. If He 
starts a revolution, it is revolution by 
reason and battlefield is 
wholly within each mind and heart. He 


complex by 


grace. Its 


passes from soul to soul until He refines 
entire nations and Christ has 
made a science of prayer, the Sacra- 
ments, and sacrifice. He indoctrinates 
with Gospel truth. He works through 
millions of dedicated hands, hands which 
admonish and absolve the sinner, book- 
thumbing hands which instruct the ig- 
norant, hands feeding the hungry, hands 
tending the sick, sheltering hands for the 
refugee, anointed hands burying the 
dead. He wins allegiance to His cause 
by stirring one emotion—love! He has 
one constant message: “Love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, thy 
whole soul, thy whole mind, and even 


races. 
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the Communist as thyself for the love of 
God.” 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TWO 

SALVATIONS 

It is not radically new, this difference 
between the two salvations offered the 
world to-day—this difference between 
the salvation offered by Christianity and 
that sponsored by Communism. Our 
Lord indicated the basic difference be- 
tween true and false salvation long be- 
fore Marx dreamed his nightmare and 
prophesied his dialectical brand of ma- 
terialism. Christ anticipated the blind 
man’s pit of all false saviours by warning 
us that those who save their life shall 
lose it, and those who lose their life 
shall find it. What does this paradoxi- 
cal warning mean? I[t means just this: 
there are two salvations—one for this 
varthly life and one for eternity. If I 
concentrate exclusively on security for 
this earthly life, I shall lose eternal life. 
But if I risk some security now in being 
loyal to Christ, | am guaranteed eternal 
life. 

In becoming man Jesus Christ has 
provided a key to the safe deposit box of 


life in which we find the rich legacy of 
t =) * 


eternal life—not merely the enroute good 
of a bright white smile, a Dale Carnegie 
personality, a Townsend secure old age; 
but the hilariously thrilling experience 
of living eternally with God and the re- 
markable friends of God. The basic de- 
cision facing the world and the individ- 
ual is the same decision that faces the 
martyr and the apostate: either [ save 
my life only to lose it, or I lose my life 
only to save it. 

Christ 
night—-coming even as I first came to 


comes as my Saviour to- 
earth, an innocent child, coming with 
the smiling assurance that He can save 
me even from my vice-infected self. He 
took human flesh to His holy Person to 
heal my wounded flesh, that [ may be- 
come better than | now am by His sav- 
ing grace, that | may become stronger 
than T am by His strength. He as- 
sures me that, if the notorious Magda- 
lene was not beyond saving, then I am 
not; that if fallen-away Augustine was 
not beyond saving, then | am not; that 
if unmerciful Stalin is still not beyond 
saving, then [ am not—that no one who 
vet lives is yet lost! 


Christmas 


Sweet Mystery 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: No human love compares 
favorably with divine. 
I. A few general facts of God's love. 
IT. God’s love as a new-born child. 
III. God loves me particularly. 
IV. The constancy of God’s love. 
Application: We know God best when we 
recognize His love for us. 


Victor Herbert wrote a song for his 
operetta “Naughty Marietta” which 
sums up the completely emotional out- 
look on life which many people have 
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Herbert called this 
melody, “Sweet 
We can find quite a paradox in 


We can inter- 


since adopted. 
lovely 
Life.” 
the lyrics of this tune. 
pret the words in two different ways. 
One meaning, the one evidently in- 
tended by the composer, offers as super- 
ficial a thought as most popular ditties. 
The other interpretation, though hardly 
what we usually get from tin-pan alley, 
is profoundly true. The lyric, sung by 
every ballad singer from John MecCor- 
mack to Nelson Eddy, runs somewhat 





Mystery of 
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like this: 

For it’s love and love alone the world is 
seeking, 

And it’s love and love alone that can 
repay. 

‘Tis the answer, ‘tis the end and all of 
living, 

For it’s love alone that rules for aye. 

According to the obvious sense of 
these words, Victor Herbert’s perennial 
favorite points to an outlook on life, un- 
paralleled in the history of a professedly 
Christian people, the idolatry of physi- 
cal love. 

Somewhere along the line a fine thing 
has gone berserk. The emotion of love 
is a very happy expression of our God- 
designed human make-up. But God 
never wanted this feeling to be exploited 
outside the bounds of divine law or with- 
out the controlling influence of reason. 


THE LOVE THE WORLD 
IS SEEKING 
Loving reasonably brings rewards in 


happiness. But if it is a heart-warming 


joy to love well, it is even a deeper joy 


to be well loved. 

That thought brings us to the second 
and profoundly true interpretation of 
the old melody, “Sweet Mystery of 
Life.” Understood according to this sec- 
ond sense, the Church itself agrees with 
thecomposer that it ¢s love and love alone 
the world is seeking, love alone that can 
repay; the answer, the end and all of 
But the 
Church is thinking not so much of hu- 


living, love that rules for aye. 


man love—certainly not the love of An- 
tony, of Romeo, of Abelard or of Ra- 
mona—but of the authentic original 
from which human love has been copied, 
When he 


wrote his song, Victor Herbert uncov- 


the timeless love of God. 


ered, underneath its surface restlessness, 
the cavernous well of the human heart. 
For it is love and the love of God alone 


the world is seeking. It is the love of 


God alone that can repay. God’s love 
is the answer, the end and all of living: 
God's love rules for aye. 

And though theologians commonly 
teach us that the nature of God is sub- 
sistent being itself, we can also describe 
what God is by a less technical expres- 
sion—one much easier for ordinary peo- 
ple to understand. St. John, the Apos- 
tle and bosom friend of Our Lord, tells us 
quite simply: “‘God is love.” 


THE FULL IMPACT OF 

GOD'S LOVE 

So that we may feel the full impact of 
God's love, so that we may not sidestep 
it as a vague abstraction, as the abstruse 
topic of theological discussion, as the ex- 
clusive preoccupation of saints, “the 
Word has become flesh.” So that we 
may know His love as well as that of hus- 
band or wife, God has loved us through a 
human mind and heart. He has taken 
our funny little ears and called them His 
own. He smiles at us through ruddy 
human lips. The fingers He curls are 
not stone-carved; the hand He stretches 
forth is not of hard, shining gold; it is 
warm, yielding, touchable flesh, the 
hand of a woman’s child. 

In this climactic expression of God’s 
love for us, the Incarnation, the Word of 
God, the Second Person of the Most 
Blessed Trinity, reduces Himself to 
man’s size and thereby makes Himself 
more lovable—or, rather, easier for us to 
love. Who is so weak of mind that he 
cannot now picture to himself the Christ 
Child? Who is so weak of body that he 
could not cradle the Infant Jesus in his 
arms? We may but faintly appreciate 
the Word of God as the Second Person ot 
the Trinity. But who can fail to grasp 
the Word of God in the close kinship of 
the Child of Bethlehem? 

We have good reason to be happy 
about this remarkable new relationship 


between us and God. It is no wonder 
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that the Introit exuberantly announces: 


‘“*A child is born to us, and a Son is given 
to us. . 
Sing to the Lord a new canticle; for 
He hath done wonderful things.” 


What is more universally lovable than 
a child? And who is more universally 
lovable than Jesus Christ when fully 
known? Noone can deny that God has 
come as close to us as the vast difference 
between divine and human nature al- 
lows. After revealing His love to men 
for thousands of years through prophet, 
scribe and high-priest, He finally ex- 
presses Himself through Jesus Christ, 
His Son. The Epistle gives us a bird’s- 
eye history of God’s self-revelation: 
“God who diversely and many ways 
spoke in times past to the fathers by 
the prophets, last of all in these days 
has spoken to us by His Son.” 


LOVE INCOMPREHENSIBLE 


How can we completely understand 
God’s love for us, that brought Him low 
enough to enter a cave? How can we 
sufficiently appreciate divine love, when 
all love that we experience is human and 
tinged with self-interest? 

We may try to compare divine love to 
the staunch love of friendship. Yet, is 
the affection of friends not alloyed with 
the baser metal of self-satisfaction, an 
egocentric desire for amusement and 
companionship? 

If we attempt to find in the faithful 
love of husband and wife the perfect 
human reflection of divine love, we dis- 
cover that this love too is qualified by 
some self-interest and is attended by the 
strong natural desire for pleasure. 

Even when we measure eternal love 
against the sacrificial love of a parent, 
we usually detect in the love of a father 
for his boy some trace of self-interested 
pride. 

In drawing upon our meager experi- 
ence of love, our highly romantic notions 
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about love, we strain our imaginations 
in trying to conceive of the timeless, 
constant, self-detached and _ yielding 
love of God for us. We find its most 
faithful reproduction in the love of a 
Saint for a soul. 

Anyone who grasps the meaning of 
this manger shrine to-day, must agree 
that God loves the human race. Still a 
quixotic mentality persists in asking it- 
self: “‘But does God love me?” Abus- 
ing the normal humility of the “non sum 
dignus,” timorous mind will 
question: “What is there in me to at- 
tract God’s attention, let alone His love? 
With my crooked nose, unshapely figure 
and sparse hair, | am hardly the hand- 
somest occupant of these pews. With 
my four-cylinder brain and one-day 


such a 


memory span, [| am certainly not the 
most brilliant citizen of this town. With 
my ‘better than thou’ pride, my quick 
get-away passions, and my soft, spongey 
principles, [ can truthfully claim that I 
am not the holiest member of the par- 
ish. Perhaps God loves Sister Mary 
Amabilis, or Father Hilferty, or Paul 
Brown, the president of the Holy Name 
Society. But me, the rightful claimant 
to the last pew in church at the last 
Mass! 
God finds in me something worth lov- 
ing? Oh, IT know that I can fool the 
wife and the kids into loving me. They 
think I'm the greatest guy in the United 
States. But God knows me so _ thor- 
oughly, it makes me tremble. If He 
finds something in me worth loving, it 
must be something that He put there 
Himself, some reflection of His own 


Can it possibly be true that 


goodness which I cannot see.” 

We often catch a glint of divine good- 
ness in others: in the saintly peace of a 
wrinkled old face, in the limpid candor 
of a child’s eyes, in the veiled humility of 
a nun’s quiet prayer, in the teeth- 
clenched courage of a fatigued soldier, or 
in the long-standing fidelity of a good 
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3ut what L neglect to remem- 
ber is that God catches a lovable glimpse 
of Himself in me. 

We have read in Sacred Scripture: 


mother. 


“God created man to His own image; 
to the image of God He created him.” 
We should know that God’s image is 
here in’ us. That acknowledgment 
doesn’t cause us to forget the devastat- 
ing disorder of original sin, or lead us to 
overlook our own personal vices which 
have smeared the original photo. But 
evidently God. still penetrates through 
the smudges and finger-marks to the 
original beauty, still loves the last 
flicker of light remaining. It is that 
fact, that a spark of divinity never goes 
out in man, that gives credence to the 
adage: 


In the best of us, there’s a bit of the 
worst of us, 

And in the worst of us, a bit of the best 
of us. 


DOES GOD LOVE ME? 


When everyone else finds nothing but 


blackness, God still sees a spark of 


Saints 
frequently call attention to the fact that, 
if | were the only one that God had put 
on this earth, He could not love me more 
personally than He does at present. 
Christmas is a reminder that Christ 
would have been born for me alone; 
caroling angels, star-struck shepherds, 


‘and the outstretched arms of the Infant 


Jesus are God’s silent way of saying: 
“IT love you.” 

[ don’t have to search long for God’s 
love. Tecan trace it in the universal Pro- 
vider who takes care of the lilies of the 
field, of the birds of the air, and of me 
O how much more of me, child of little 
faith! Yes, I am the presuming child 
in its Father’s house, who never thinks 
to thank God for what He has given: 
arms with which to work, hands with 
which to caress or pray, eyes with which 


to see the expressions of a face, ears to 
hear “‘merry Christmas,” legs to move 
about the house, a mind to share eternal 
truth, a heart with which to suffer the 
hungry pain of love. 

I see God’s love in the Angel, my con- 
stant defender, who guards me lest | 
dash my foot against a hard temptation. 
I am always the apprehensive refugee, 
defenseless, unprepared for aggression, 
susceptible to the world’s errors, weak 
as usual before the strafing attack of 
hell’s devils. 

I detect God's love in the Father who 
waits each evening until at last He sees 
His foolish child stumbling towards Him 
in the darkness, opens His arms and 
calls to guide him home. I am always 
the prodigal, received lovingly back after 
ach new abandonment. When IL first 
sinned seriously and knelt trembling in 
the dark of the confessional and mut- 
tered, “Father, forgive me, for I have 
sinned,” the answer quickly came 
through the little screened opening to 
home: “I absolve you from your sin.” 
And ninety times nine times the wel- 


coming forgiveness has come again. 


THE CONSTANCY OF GOD'S 

LOVE 

Does God love me? The constancy 
of God’s love, in some ways, contradicts 
all I know of human love. It certainly 
does not flame with youth and sputter 
out with age; it does not grow passion- 
ate in springtime and coldly distant in 
wintertime. God’s love never scorns 
repentance. It is more constant than 
Niagara in its ceaseless flow. 
#* T can grow less lovable, twisting the 
image of God out of shape through vice. 
But God can never grow less loving. 
The constancy of His love for us is the 
steel armor of our optimism which en- 
ables us to smile into the muzzle of 
death; the unchangeableness of that 
love is the strong supporting arm of our 
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hope that lifts us from despair in the 
degrading aftermath of our sin; the 
unshakable fidelity of God’s love is the 
bright beam of our joy which shines be- 
yond the dull skies of a sometimes 
dreary life, even when trouble-filled 
clouds obscure it. 

We do not know God if we are not 
conscious of His love. If we fear the 
God of might who drew from nothing- 
ness this constantly expanding universe 
of stars, suns and planets, and if we do 
not recognize the God who nestled in a 
Bethlehem, we 
If we 


mother’s embrace at 
have our camera out of focus. 
genuflect only before the God of justice 
who thunders forth commandments 
from Sinai, we have oversimplified God. 
Unless we see in all His varying appear- 
ances to men the unifying heart of His 
love, then, as far as our thoughts are 
concerned, God is a stranger. 


Robert Hugh Benson, famous Eng- 
lish poet and priest, discovered life's 
fundamental lesson when he asked in his 
poem, Afler a Retreat: 


What hast thou learnt to-day? 

Hast thou sounded awful mysteries, 

Hast pierced the veiled skies, 

Climbed to the feet of God, 

Trodden where saints have trod, 

Fathomed the heights above? 

Nay. This only have I learnt, that 
God is love. 


This is the lesson we must take away 
with us to-day from the quiet scene at 
Bethlehem. This is the lesson of Christ- 
mas. Learn it in the fresh, new hope of 
shepherds, in the joyful promise of an- 
gels, in the blissful “Hush, my Child” of 
Mother Mary. Kneel down by the crib; 
bend as low as God has bent, to the tiny 
feet of an Infant and admit with St. 


John: “God is love.” 


Sunday Within the Octave of Christmas 


“Father” 


SYNOPSIS: 
Vain Thought: 
participation of divine. 


Hluman parenthood is a 


1. The skyscraper and the child. 
II. Essential and participated parenthood. 
IIT. Obligations of parenthood. 
Application: We reproduce God's Fatherhood 
faithfully, when we father the soul as well as 
the body. 


No sight is so breath-stealing to an 
immigrant flying into New York’s La 
(iuardia Airport as his first misty 
glimpse of a skyscraper pointing its 
nose up through the clouds to take a 
look around. The traveller's 
craning admiration is unconscious trib- 
ute to the twentieth-century American 


neck- 


engineering genius which so casually 
shoots these giants of steel and stone 
heavenward. 
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Yet, to raise one of these marvels of 
stone and steel is not so noble a work as 
to rear a child. Nor is itso hard. The 
Empire State Building, for all its massive 
height and intricate design, is inarticu- 
late stone, and some day, like the Ro- 
man Colosseum, will come tumbling 
down. Buta human soul once raised to 
God lives on. That is at once its bless- 
ing and its tragedy. It must live, eter- 
nally, in constant happiness or in time- 
less torment. 

If it is a hair-graying responsibility 
and a_back-slapping, cigar-presenting 
accomplishment to father a skyscraper, 
it is a hair-whitening responsibility and 
a champagne-celebrating achievement 
to have become the father of an immor- 
tal soul. 
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PARENTS HUMAN AND 

DIVINE 

Men are singled out for recognition as 
brilliant physicists, as strategy-wise 
generals, as clever writers and as stirring 
preachers. But what a noble estate 
fatherhood is, whose pattern alone is 
an eternal relationship, the parenthood 
of the First Person of the Most Blessed 
Trinity! All fathering is an earthly 
reflection of the eternal begetting of Son 
by Father in the Most Blessed Trinity, 
a relationship which antedates nuclear 
fission and which will outlast all man- 
kind’s chatter. God lives not sole, but 
as a family—a Trinity of Persons so 
lovingly and inseparably united that 
they are but one God. Just as God the 
Son is the equal image of the Father’s 
substance and the eternal reflection of His 
glory, so is every child the skipping im- 
age of the substance of his father and the 
short-pants reflection of his glory. We 
can catch this reflection not only in the 
obvious resemblance of flesh, not just 
because Johnny looks at the world 
through the blue of dad’s eyes, sniffs it 
with dad’s turned-up nose and _ thrills 
grandma with dad’s crooked grin, but 
more so because Johnny reflects the 
spirit of his father in the imprint of his 
character, in the stubborn sound of his 
*“No!,” in his impulsive likes, his quick 
suspicion, in his ever-curious, question- 
ing mind. 

What a privilege it is to share in a 
slight human way the Father-Son rela- 
tionship of Divine Persons!—to con- 
tinue what the Most Blessed Trinity 
“Let Us make 
How 


started when They said: 
man to Our image and likeness.” 
many fathers have neglected to thank 
God for the privilege of fatherhood! 
How many have grown so accustomed to 
CGod’s daily bread that they have over- 
looked its value! In counting the cost 
of new shoes for Johnny, in chafing 
under Junior’s irritating teen-age self- 


assertion, in stumbling through an end- 
less swirling trivia of bottles and nipples, 
sleepless nightwalks, formulas, diapers 
and safety pins, some parents have mis- 
taken fatherhood for a stumbling block 
instead of finding in it a sharing of the 
power of God. 

It is only because of His mysterious 
predilection for us that God has shared 
His creative power. It is clear from 
His parentless creation of Adam and 
from the miraculous conception of Our 
Lord’s sacred humanity in a Virgin’s 
womb that God could have devised an- 
other way to create young Johnny. He 
did not consult the Angels or ask their 
assistance in the formation of other An- 
gels. But He has shared with men the 
master creative power of bringing human 
personalities into being. He has placed 
parents as intermediary between Him- 
self and another soul unborn. He has 
made us rich-blooded veins of eternal 
life. 

FATHERHOOD A PRIVILEGE 

AND A DUTY 


The privilege of parenthood, like 
every responsible position, carries with 
it its routine snow-shovelling duties. It 
bears unique obligations that sound 
eternal echoes. Every father, worthy 
of the blessing, strives with all his might 
and talents, within the bounds of jus- 
tice, to earn the necessaries and some of 
the comforts of twentieth-century life 
for his family. Men are inclined nat- 
urally to guard and provide for their 
own homes. But no father should 
apologize for not spoiling his wife and 
children with every new automatic con- 
traption, dreamed up and wildly adver- 
tized by mass-production-minded mer- 
chants. Families have been known to 
survive the summer without air condi- 
tioning and deep freezers, and to live 
through the winter without television 
and a basement bar. Yet, no father 
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will stint energy or time in keeping his 
boys and girls at least on hat-tipping 
terms with modern life. 

There is more often need for restraint 
in providing for the demands of a fam- 
ily, restraint self-imposed in justice to 
other fathers and other families. So 
that his well-intentioned efforts in be- 
half of his wife and children do not tempt 
him to violate justice, the ambitious 
father needs frequently to recite a 
prayer like the Collect of this morning's 


Mass: 


“QO almighty and eternal God, direct 
our actions in conformity with Thy 
good pleasure, that in the name of 
Thy beloved Son we may be worthy to 
abound in good works.” 


UNBRUSHED TEETH AND 

DEVIL DUST 

Fathers rarely are accused of neglect- 
ing the physical needs of their children 
food, clothing, and a seven-room house 
on Elm Street. Johnny, Jr., puts on his 
fleece-lined short coat outside, and puts 
his hot oatmeal inside, before he 
trudges off to school in the morning for 
the daily skirmish with knowledge. If 
he clears his throat too noisily or, worse 
still, sneezes, we give him a double dose 
of vitamins, bundle him in bed, and call 
the doctor. If he sometimes slips away 
with unbrushed teeth, we at least make 
certain he gets to the dentist once a 
year. But when it is a matter of his 
soul’s well being, his moral guidance, 
the formation of a solid friendship with 
God, parents often need new glasses to 
spy the devil dust behind their chil- 
dren’s spiritual ears. 

Dad is as proud as a kitten with its 
first mouse when Aunt Mary, Uncle 
Joe and Mr. Downey across the street 
comment upon Johnny’s robust health, 
good looks or athletic prowess. If he 
wins a varsity letter, Dad shines with 


reflected light. But are these successes 
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dependable enough gears to 
Johnny through the long, hard pull of 
life? Or must he not depend more on 
true principles imbibed from his father 
as a knee-riding toddler, a bicycling boy, 
or an auto-driving youth? The best 
bulwarks of a boy’s future are the re- 
membered examples of fatherly virtue: 
of Dad’s respectfully patient dealings 
with Mom; the picture of Dad on his 
knees in prayer; Dad receiving Commun- 
ion once a month with the Holy Name 
Men; Dad slipping a dollar to the Lit- 


tle Sisters of the Poor. 


carry 


“LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON” 


For the boy not old enough or edu- 
cated enough to judge morality with pin- 
point accuracy, father must do part- 
time substitution for God. The child 
learns his first catechism of morality 
from his parents. He first distinguishes 
right from wrong as they distinguish. 
If Dad thinks it’s right to cheat at cards, 
so may Johnny; if Dad finds big lies 
wrong but little lies right, so may 
Johnny; if Dad rips his relatives’ repu- 
tation, so may Johnny; if Dad needs 
sleep on Sunday morning more than he 
needs God, so may Johnny. 

A Catholic father, who has raised a 
large family successfully, recently multi- 
graphed his findings in a newsletter de- 
voted to family life. What he has to 
say about “‘like father, like son” is so ob- 
vious, it is startling: “I often wonder 
what kind of a man I[ would have been if 
those eight pairs of eyes weren't always 
looking at me as the acme of perfection. 
Naturally [ didn’t want to deceive them. 
Their eyes became more real to me than 
my conscience. I found myself check- 
ing my faults and trying to do better, 
because they firmly believed their daddy 
could do no wrong.” 

This father took to conscience what 
Our Lord warned about the millstone, 
the sea, and scandalizing little ones! 
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GROWTH OF A SKYSCRAPER 

AND OF A BOY 

As the architect anticipates the prob- 
lems of his skyscraper before it starts to 
rise and corrects defects before they 
reach first-floor level, so the thoughtful 
father studies his child from infancy and 
does his best to understand the problems 
of his boy. He tries to develop talent 
where he finds it, to channel youthful 
enthusiasms to constructive purpose; to 
eliminate weaknesses. The most un- 
charitable, the most cowardly crime a 
parent can commit is to ignore the fact 
that his child has a share of human 
weakness, or Fagan-like to foster or 


exploit those weaknesses. If warmth of 


affection spreads a rosy mist over his 
boy’s defects, a wide-awake father will 
find them mirrored in the unflattering 
reaction of other adults and children to 
his own son. 

The good father is firm. He is firm 


with the strength which grows out of 


realistic love. Our love for our children 
is practical when we seek their long-term 
happiness. When prudence advises that 
we sometimes refuse what Johnny hun- 
gers for, it will be hard to love in this 
realistic way. But a human soul is the 
forfeit. A father’s heart warmth for his 
boy must not be the occasion of that 
son’s ultimate unhappiness. He must 
love his boy with the love of a strong 
paternal will, as well as with the 


deep understanding of a fatherly heart. 


FATHERHOOD A LIFE 

OF SERVICE 

We should be thankful for this privi- 
lege of parenthood and careful not to 
neglect its responsibilities. If there was 
once room in our life for selfishness, our 
first child has taken that room. Fathers 
are born at the same time children are 
born. I[t is a humanizing transforma- 
tion——this passage of a man from foot- 
loose, merrymaking youth to devoted, 
faithful husband, and finally on to the 
full masculine maturity of a gently 
solicitous father. 

Fatherhood is a life of service for 
souls. For that reason we compliment 
the priest by calling him “Father.” 
The comparison is a suitable one, not 
only because the priest begets spiritual 
children through baptizing them, but 
because he has consecrated his life to 
the service and salvation of his children 
once begotten. He fathers his prodigal 
sons in the confessional; he provides his 
children with nourishing food at the 
Communion table; he blesses their 
marriage; in their sickness he comes to 
them with a soothing ointment, and he 
stands by their grave and blesses their 
dust in death. 

Every father is a priest in his own 
family circle, ordained by God to save 
his children’s souls. 
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Achieving a Happy Marriage 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LITT D., LL.D. 


“...An oft-repeated consideration of their state of life, and a diligent 
reflection on the Sacrament they have received, will be of great assistance 
to them. Let them constantly keep in mind that they have been sanctified 
and strengthened for the duties and the dignity of their state by a special 
Sacrament, the efficacious power of which, although it does not impress a 
character, is undying. To this purpose we may ponder over the words in 
full of real comfort of holy Cardinal Robert Bellarmine, who with other 
well-known theologians with devout conviction thus expresses himself: 
‘The Sacrament of Matrimony can be regarded in two ways: first, in the 
making, and then in its permanent state. For it is a Sacrament like to 
that of the Eucharist, which not only when it is being conferred, but also 
whilst it remains, is a Sacrament; for as long as the married parties are 
alive, so long is their union a Sacrament of Christ and the Church’ ”’ 
(“Five Great Encyclicals,” Paulist Press, 1946, Christian Marriage, pp. 


110-111). 





, Hoty Father thus calls the 
attention of every Christian husband 
and wife to the great Sacrament of 
Matrimony, but he hastens to point out 
that the codperation of the married 
parties is necessary that the grace of this 
Sacrament may produce its full fruit. 
They must strive with unwearied effort 
to fulfill their duties. 
are given them by the grace which is 
laid up in the soul by this Sacrament, 
The diligent and unceasing use of these 
powers will enable them to discharge all 
their duties, no matter how laborious, 
and the continued compliance with the 
grace of God merits ever richer graces as 
time goes on. The Holy Father exhorts 
them not to lose courage in facing the 
hardships of their condition in life, and 
tells them to regard the words of St. 
aul to his beloved disciple Timothy as 
in some measure addressed to them, 
though the Apostle was speaking in re- 
gard to the Sacrament of Holy Orders: 
“T admonish thee that thou stir up the 
grace which is in thee by the imposition 
of my hands. For God hath not given 


Certain powers 
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us the spirit of fear, but of power, and of 
love, and of sobriety.” 


THE HOME AS THE BEDROCK 

OF SOCIETY 

The Catholic Church struggles to 
preserve the institutions of the home 
and the family in all the beauty of their 
unity and integrity. It ill behooves 
those who enter into this sacred union to 
grow remiss in their efforts to maintain 
the permanence of the home, the sacred- 
ness of conjugal love, and the sanctity 
of the family fireside. The stability of 
the home is the surest foundation of 
human society, the solid bedrock upon 
which society and stable government 
alike are built. “The building of a 
stable home, where peace and love 
abound, is man’s supreme achievement 
and the source of his deepest and most 
abiding happiness. If a man fail in 
business, politics, or other enterprises, 
but has kept intact the empire of his 
own home, with the myriad ties of 
sympathy and understanding unbroken, 
his failure is overshadowed by a victory 
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which soothes the sting of uncounted 
defeats and brings the richest returns in 
love and happiness” 
Millions” by Dr. John A. O’Brien, Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, 1938, p. 350). 


BASIC REQUIREMENTS FOR 
MARITAL HAPPINESS 


In introducing his essay on the basic 
requisites for marital happiness Father 
Doyle! addresses to the married couple 
the words of Moses to Aser: “Thy 
shoes shall be iron and brass.” Moses 
sought to arm Aser against the hilly and 
rugged terrain of the territory allotted to 
him; Father Doyle offers the same ad- 
vice to the bride and groom, who pledge 
themselves to travel together in matri- 
mony a path that is usually rough and 
rugged. He claims no originality in 
deriving this apposite warning from the 
works of the Roman Ritual: “So, not 
knowing what is before you, you take 
‘ach other for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, until death.” Stern self-denial 
is called for in the uphill 
against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. Speaking figuratively, no com- 
mon sandals made of wood or leather 


struggle 


will suffice; shoes of iron and brass are 
necessary to scale the heights that lead 
to the summit of happiness in marriage. 

Seldom is a single incident the sole 
cause of marital unhappiness. Broken 
hearts and homes result rather from an 
overwhelming little 
things. The wise couple will not ignore 
the little things that cause annoyance 
and vexation and threaten to mar and 
destroy their 
pebble from a shoe lest the irritation 
infection. Our 


accumulation of 


union. We remove a 


cause some serious 


author exhorts husband and wife to don 
certain shoes of iron and brass that will 
1 “Cana Is Forever” by Charles Hugo Doyle 
(Nugent Press, 1949). 
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(“The Faith of 


carry them safely over the rough spots. 
These shoes, too, come in pairs: 

Love and Contentment, 

Cheerfulness and Courtesy, 

Patience and Helpfulness, 

Truthfulness and Tact, 

Neatness and Politeness, 

Generosity and Loyalty. 
There is no doubt that the man and the 
woman who pledge themselves to each 
other before God’s altar are really in 
love. This love, however, needs to be 
fed and nourished. 
tragic in marriage as the taking of love 
for granted. It calls for frequent ex- 
through an 
number of external acts. 
Beecher “cannot endure indifference. 
It needs to be wanted. Like a lamp, it 
needs to be fed out of the oil of another 
heart or the flame burns low.” Love, 
eloquent in courtship, must not be- 
come mute in marriage. Romantic 
love alone is a precarious foundation 
of happiness. The first 
romantic love will fade if they are 
not transmuted into true conjugal 
love, which waxes stronger with the 
months and years. This conjugal love 
is purified, sanctified, and perfected 
romantic love. Loyal and true to 
the end, it is the greatest blessing that 
“The final 


essence of the great love of man and 


Nothing is so 


pression ever-increasing 


ee a , 
Love,” says 


eestasies of 


can come to married life. 


woman,” writes Gustave Thibon, “‘con- 
sists in the confidences and = divine 
graces transmitted from one soul through 
the chosen channel of another soul.” 
This true marital love ennobles the 
fortifies the heart, and 
sanctifies the Hawthorne 
called it “that enchanting mystery,” 


personality, 
existence. 


and shortly before his death he wrote his 
wife this touching testament: “‘Happi- 
ness has no succession of events because 
itis part of eternity. And we have been 
living in eternity since our marriage.” 
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CONJUGAL LOVE NEEDS 
DAILY CULTIVATION 

Conjugal love can never survive 
neglect. Neither a husband nor a wife 
should fail to nourish daily this precious, 
delicate plant. It is not safe for the 
husband to take his wife’s love for 
granted, content solely in the knowledge 
that it is always there. Without fre- 
quent tokens and expressions of his love, 
a wife becomes disinterested in married 
life. The 
charm, then its interest. 
in and finally yields to chafing and aver- 
sion. “All through the years he must 
reassure her of his continued love—by 
paying compliments, by sending flowers 
and candy, by taking his wife out eve- 
nings, by tenderly caressing her—such 
things will reassure his wife that she is 
still ‘lovable.’ Love frequently and 
adequately expressed will keep a woman 
young and give meaning and purpose to 
her life” (op. cit., p. 136). 

Nor should a wife blackmail her hus- 
band into loving her by crying spells 
or other hackneyed expedients.  Per- 
haps she has taken his gifts for granted, 
and he simply forgets the gift-giving rou- 
tine. It is a smart wife who makes a 
fuss over her husband's gifts, and he will 
take no offense if she marks anniver- 
saries on his desk calendar. This 
simple device keeps him awake to all the 
little courtesies that were part of their 
courtship. If husband and wife renew 
daily the intention of loving the other 
party enough to make him or her 
happy, the marriage will never fail to 


association first loses its 


Boredom sets 


bring out the best that is in both of 


them. Father Doyle gives this advice 
to both parties: ‘Never be afraid or 
ashamed to express your love; invent 
new methods of showing your compan- 
ion that your love in turn is ever new and 
fresh.” 

Love alone is not the sole requisite of 
marital happiness. Contentment is the 
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soil in which love is nourished, lives 
vigorously, and This 
spirit of contentment needs emphasis 
to-day when the spirit of dissatisfaction, 
even of greed, threatens to displace it. 
To be content with what we possess is 
the greatest and most secure of riches, 
wrote Cicero centuries ago. Make the 
best of what you have, and do not pine 
away because some irremediable condi- 
tion cannot be abolished. Ignoring an 
unpleasant situation minimizes its un- 
pleasantness, and this disinterestedness 
is not a Pollyanna attitude. It is the 
surest road to happiness and makes the 
home a haven where peace and love 
reign. “Contentment is the antidote 
for restlessness; indeed, it is the calm, 
quite influence that is so sorely needed in 
the home to-day.” 


grows” apace. 


CONTENTMENT FINDS OUTLET 

IN CHEERFULNESS 

Contentment must find its expression 
in cheerfulness. In the words of Thack- 
eray, cheerfulness “is a contented spirit, 
it is a pure heart, it is a kind and loving 
disposition, it is humility and charity, 
it is a generous appreciation of others 
and a modest opinion of self.” The 
Roman Ritual reminds the couple about 
to marry that they should always gen- 
erously make the sacrifices that may be 
required to preserve their common life, 
their oneness in mind, in heart, and in 
Gloominess, sulkiness, and 
enemies of 


affections. 
moodiness are the great 
cheerfulness. Gloominess can be over- 
come by training oneself to look for 
the bright side of every difficulty. Sul- 
kiness is definitely indicative of emo- 
tional immaturity. Learn from New- 
man’s ethical gentleman to be “too in- 
dolent to be’affronted at insults.” To 
apply the silent treatment after a mis- 
understanding or to hold out for an 
apology is a sure way to wreck marital 
happiness. The moody husband or 
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wife, all smiles to-day and all gloom 
to-morrow, is thoroughly undependable 
and offers no tenure to that love which 
is the security of Christian home-life. 
Our author begs all who seek happiness 
in marriage to fight these triune-demons 
and archenemies of cheerfulness in an 
unrelenting warfare. Force yourself to 
like what you like more than you dislike 
what bothers you. Remember that 
cheerfulness is in most people the rich 
and satisfying result of strenuous dis- 
cipline; work and pray for a cheerful, 
even disposition. 


COURTESY INDISPENSABLE 
IN FAMILY CIRCLE 


It is a terrible mistake to suppose that 
the forms of courtesy have no place in 
the family circle. “Pardon me,” 
“please,” and “‘thank you” are miracle 
words, never to be omitted when called 
for, more potent when accompanied by 
a tender caress. Father Doyle estimates 
that lack of courtesy on the part of 
husband or wife, or both, is the basic 
cause of eighty per cent of the coldness 
and estrangements, if not absolute 
quarrels and separations, in married life. 
He advises the husband to refrain from 
teasing his wife on irritating subjects, 
to give her attention in company, and 


never to upbraid her in the presence of 


a third party. The courteous wife 
sacrifices her own feelings and conveni- 
ence on the invitation of her husband 
to take part in some social affair. She 
prepares herself just as carefully for such 
appearances as she would for an audi- 
ence with the President, and never fails 
to thank her husband for his effort to 
entertain her. Neither wife nor hus- 
band should invade the privacy of the 
other. It is a good rule never to enter 
a closed room without permission, and 
neither should open the other’s mail nor 
read opened mail without permission of 
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the addressee. If it is discourteous for 
the wife to keep her husband waiting 
unnecessarily, it is equally discourteous 
for the husband to fail to notify his wife 
that he will be late for a meal. The 
simplest act of home courtesy pays rich 
dividends in domestic peace. 

No career makes so many demands on 
patience as does matrimony, but, in the 
words of an old philosopher, patience is 
the best remedy for every trouble. 
Often the husband and the wife are not 
found wanting in this virtue when 
serious misfortune strikes the family, 
but they sometimes fail to bear patiently 
with the litthe annoyances that inevit- 
ably occur when two persons live so 
closely as do a man and his wife. The 
physical discomforts of childbearing 
are accepted smilingly—even the Sacred 
Scriptures tell us that the woman no 
longer remembers the anguish for joy 
that a man is born into the world; but 
the same patient mother will become 
quite angry at the sight of the once 
neatly arranged dresser drawer thrown 
into a sudden state of chaos by a clumsy 
husband. The husband who can ab- 
sorb serious financial loss without flinch- 
ing will sometimes throw patience to the 
winds when his evening paper is dis- 
turbed. Patience is in constant demand 
amid the great crosses, trials, and mis- 
understandings that are the penalty of 
human living. Only after misfortune 
has struck do a husband and wife fully 
realize how little call there is for the 
disagreements that so often 
threaten the happiness of a couple 
vowed to love each other. The experi- 
ence of life gives a wisdom or an inner 
vision that mellows and ripens their love 
beyond the point of possible rupture. 
A habit of patience rules out bad temper, 
for bad temper grows strong only when 
indulged, and the virtue of patience 
denies it all indulgence. 

Father Doyle recommends a happy 


petty 
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medium in the matter of patience. 
“Be not too sweet,” says an Afghan 
proverb, “else men will eat you; be not 
too bitter, else men will loathe you.” 
Avoid extremes and remember the 
words of Pope Pius XII addressed to 
newlyweds on June 7, 1939: “Eucha- 
ristic Communion,” he said, “generates 
strength, courage and patience.” 


MARRIAGE AS A MUTUAL 

AID SOCIETY 

Holy Scripture makes clear that 
marriage as originally instituted is a 
mutual aid society. In this close rela- 
tionship each party should be able to 
turn to the other for mutual aid, courage, 
and comfort—the strength of spirit that 
will enable them to continue in love and 
life together. God made Adam a help 
like unto himself when he made Eve. 
It is noteworthy that he made Eve from 
‘the side of Adam—not from his head, 
not from his feet—and thus indicated 
that a woman’s place was to be beside 
her husband as his helper. It is of the 
very nature of the contract that the 
husband and the wife should render 
needed help to each other in the spiritual 
order, the moral order, the physical 
order, the economic order, and in the 
domestic order. Spiritual help implies 
encouragement by word and example in 
such things as family prayers, assistance 
at Mass, reception of the Sacraments, 
and faithful compliance with the laws of 
God. Here, as in education, the su- 
preme law is the salvation of souls. 

There is an obligation on the part 
of every husband and wife to point out 
the moral faults of the other; the hus- 
band is remiss in his duty when he fails 
to reprimand his wife for indulging in 
slanderous gossip, and the dutiful wife 
‘annot ignore her erring husband’s 
failure to attend Mass or to receive the 
Sacraments as required by the laws of 
the Church. This obligation does not 
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require either husband or wife to go be- 
yond the point of prudence. Neither 
should become a nagger, for nagging is 
one of the most destructive forces in 
married life. A continual pointing out 
of glaring faults is one form of nagging; 
harping on duty is another form scarcely 
less offensive and likely to be ineffective 
because of its excess. 

The Scriptural injunction that “they 
shall be two in one flesh” makes it clear 
that the members of this close partner- 
ship should render help to each other 
in whatever order and whatever measure 
may be demanded by given circum- 
stances. The sick wife is not a burden 
to the husband, but rather gives him an 
opportunity to practise the highest virtue 
that can grace the domestic hearth. 
Very rarely does economic insufficiency 
demand that the wife leave the home 
circle and take up gainful employment. 
The Holy Father, in an allocution to 
working mothers, placed severe stric- 
tures on women working outside the 
home. With the mother absent from 
the family fireside through many hours 
of the day, the tone of family life degen- 
erates and the home loses its holding 
power. It is better to be satisfied with 


less than to lose the essential values of 


home life in the amassing of greater in- 
come. The wife and mother should 
take pride in perfecting her knowledge 
of the arts of cooking and homemaking, 
and consider it her duty to give proper 
training to her sons as well as_ her 
daughters in the skills that make for 
excellent home management. Ideally 
the father exercises supervision over the 
home, and gently but firmly insists that 
each member of the family take his 
proper part in the chores of the house- 
hold. A_ well-balanced participation 
puts no excessive burden on any member 
of the family. It is not beneath the 
dignity of a husband to help with 
kitchen tasks, but the prudent wife will 
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always work with her husband in the 
performance of household chores. 


TRUTHFULNESS AND TACT AS 
CORNERSTONES OF WEDLOCK 


“Truthfulness,” writes Father Doyle, 
. 
“is the foundation of all personal ex- 


cellence, and it is the cornerstone of 


wedlock, for there it exhibits itself in 
conduct.” No exigency of married life 
justifies the sacrifice of truth. Lying 
has a chain reaction, for it requires 
many Other lies to cover up the original 
one. Truth must be sovereign in all the 
relationships of members of the family 
with one another. But truth need not 
be brutal, for its finest ornament is tact. 
Kindness is the principle of tact, and 
tact is the interpreter of all riddles, the 
surmounter of all difficulties, the re- 
mover of all obstacles. Holy Scripture 
reminds us that it is the soft answer that 
turns away wrath. Tactfulness never 
permits — the saying or 
doing of anything that inflicts pain. 

It is an egregious error for the wife to 
taker her husband’s love so much for 
granted that she feels he will love her in 
spite of her appearance. The neat and 
clean appearance of the wife and mother 
in the morning of a new day gives a tone 
to the entire day that favorably affects 
all the members of the family. Who- 
ever heard, writes Mrs. Eisenhower in a 
recent article, of a secretary wearing a 
spotted dress to work “‘because it is just 
the office and no one will see but the 
There is no valid excuse for a 


unnecessary 


boss?” 
wife or a mother becoming careless or 
slipshod about herself or her home. 
Nor is the husband exempt from the 
mandates of personal neatness. He 


must codperate with the efforts of his 


wife to elevate the social manners of 


the home. 
neat table and good table manners will 


The cook who insists upon a 


likely serve a good meal—not one she 


would be ashamed to serve to her hus- 
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This business of neatness 
Neat- 


ness can become an obsession, utterly 


band’s boss. 
must not be carried to extremes. 


destructive of domestic peace. The 
comment of Sir John Ervine is in place 
here: “I’m not so fond of efficiency. 
Those energetic, neat people who go 
about the world furiously tidying things 
appall me. I, like a Jillle dirt about. 
It shows there has been activity; that 
people have been present, that there is 
life. The neatest places [ know are 
museums, stuffed with dead things.” 
There is an old maxim that many of us 
learned in school: ‘Politeness is to do 
or say the kindest thing in the kindest 
way. Joubert adds to this that polite- 
ness is one development of virtue. It is 
simply the showing by external signs 
the internal regard we have for others 
an excellent thing in woman or in man, 
especially when the woman and the man 
are married to each other. The basic 
rule for politeness, says Father Doyle, 
is being benevolent in’ small 
Observe this rule and there will never 


things. 


be any big things to mar your family 
relations. 


GENEROSITY AND LOYALTY 

CROWN MARRIED LIFE 

Generosity and loyalty make up the 
final pair of shoes of iron and brass that 
the married couple should wear. True, 
generosity is a rule imposed upon us by 
reason; it should be the sovereign law of 
a rational being. In the marital com- 
panionship this generosity should express 
itself in matters financial, in’ matters 
Speaking 
to newlyweds in 1939, the Holy Father 
urged all married couples to be generous 


social, in matters domestic. 


in pardoning one another’s faults and 
sins “till seventy times seven times.” 
Utter trustfulness is an expression of 
generosity, as is the sharing of self with 
one’s partner and with the children. 
This Christian virtue ts an antidote to 
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jealousy, and, even as charity, it thinks 
no evil. The handmaid of generosity is 
loyalty, loyalty to God and to His laws 
and to one another, and this loyalty is a 
keystone in any marriage. Loyalty 
gives strength and purpose to love when 
sickness or misfortune strikes one or the 
other mate. It demands also that 
neither betray the confidences of the 
other, or discuss with others the inti- 
mate details of family life. Neither 
husband nor wife should publish abroad 
their domestic differences but in fervent 
prayer attempt to overcome them. A 
union unto death demands the utmost 
loyalty. Best of all, loyalty wears 
down selfishness. 

Our author has written well in his 
effort to impart correct attitudes about 


marriage. ‘To sum up, the man and the 






woman must be convinced that marriage 
is a big business which demands large 
capital of Knowledge and_ skill and 
stamina if it is to pay a dividend of 
happiness. They must be convinced 
that happiness in marriage is not found, 
but must be made. It is not a bequest; 
it is an achievement. 

An analysis of the virtues and the 
habits that seem to assure happiness in 
marriage according to human standards 
is of littke value without prayer, con- 
stant prayer to God. The married 
couple do well to paraphrase the prayer 
that the priest read over them on the day 
of their wedding: “Accompany our 
union with Thy constant assistance, to 
enable us to live together in peace and 
love, in the careful discharge of all our 
duties to Thee and to each other.” 
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O UESTIONS An SWERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Young Ladies’ Sodality? 


Question: If Young Ladies’ Sodality, 
why not also Young Gentlemen’s Sodal- 
ity? 

A Non-Purist Priest. 

Answer: There is no justification for 
the term in good English, unless there 
were a question of a group of young 
noblewomen who enjoy the title “Lady” 
as the complement of “Lord.” Young 
Ladies’ Sodality reminds me of a little 
girl who had some news to tell her 
mother about Mrs. 
lady. 


Peterson's wash- 


Priest on Short Vacation and 


Little Office 


Question: If a priest gets several 
short vacations in a year and he goes 
away for these but is not travelling all 
the time, is he justified in using his 
privilege in saying the Little Office when 
travelling in the way of duty and not 
merely riding a hundred miles to avail 


himself of the privilege that day of 


saying the Little Office? 
A WonNDERING PRtest. 


inswer: It would seem that a priest 
taking a short vacation several times a 
year, instead of a relatively long vaca- 
tion once a year, could use the privilege 
of saying the Little Office even if he 
travels merely going to the place of his 
vacation and returning, because vaca- 
tion itself would seem to be classed by 
way of privilege as travel. A parallel 
case is that of pastors and canons being 
allowed their full salary during their 
time of vacation, including the daily 
choir distributions for the canons. But 


if this interpretation be too extensive, 
there is surely room for using the Little 
Office on the day when vacation travel 
starts, and on the day when it ends, if 
the mileage of both days is a hundred 
miles. And there is certainly justifiable 
reason for a superior with authority in 
the external forum to commute the ob- 
ligation of regular Office into the Little 
Office during vacation, or for any con- 
fessor to do the same in confession. 


An Unbaptized Man in a Dis- 
parity of Cult Marriage 
Question: An unbaptized man, who is 
desirous of joining the Church, once was 
validly married through dispensation to 
a Catholic. After the first child the 
Catholic deserts, attempts divorce and 
remarriage. Now the non-Catholic 
wishes to marry another Catholic. 
Can anything be done to dissolve his 
first marriage in favor of the second 
marriage? 
Oxo Priest. 
{nswer: Cardinal Gasparri, in the 
1933 edition of his “‘De Matrimonio,” 
saw no reason why this could not be done 
in the case of a disparity of cult marriage, 
just as it had been done in a non- 
Catholic marriage after 1918 by the 
Holy Office in 1924 through a Pontifical 
dispensation in favor of the faith. How- 
ever, the Cardinal was not sure whether 
it could actually be done or not. In the 
summer of 1948, this was actually done 
by the Holy See, in the case of a dis- 
parity of cult marriage in the U.S.A., 
where there had been a separation by 
the unbaptized person and a_ civil 
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marriage to another Catholic. Father 
Bouscaren in his 1949 supplement of his 
“Canonical Digest” gives the entire case. 


Sperm Specimen and Con- 
dom? 

Question: In studying a= married 
couple to determine the cause of their 
infertility, the method commonly ac- 
cepted by physicians of obtaining a 
sperm specimen for quantitative and 
qualitative examination, is to ask them 
to have intercourse using a condom. 
Other than by masturbation, this seems 
to be the only way a full vigorous sample 
of sperm can be gathered. Recognizing 
the obvious malice of the use ofa condom, 
would there still be an occasion when the 
use of such could possibly be permitted 
for securing the good intended? 

SACERDOS. 

Answer: The question you propose 
can't be solved in the two ways you 
mention, because you speak as if the 
condom is used in the ordinary medical 
sense. This would make the act equiva- 
lent to masturbation as a means of 
obtaining the specimen desired. But 
Catholic doctors do use the condom in 
this manner: it is greatly punctured 
and the act of intercourse is essentially 
complete, but the sperm remaining in 
the condom is sufficient for the test. 
This opinion is at least solidly probable, 
and the intrinsic reasons seem to make it 
certain. Even fifty years ago Cardinal 
Gasparri wrote that it was lawful for a 
doctor to take some of the sperm 
through a syringe immediately after 
intercourse from the vagina of the 
woman and use it as a means of ascer- 
taining the existence of non-fertility or 
low fertility in the man. Yet, this act 
took some of the sperm from the vagina, 
and to that extent left the conjugal act 
only essentially perfect) rather than 
integrally perfect. So, a truly justify- 
ing reason is sufficient to interfere with 
the integrity of the act, if the essence is 








QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





still present. This means of obtaining a 
specimen of sperm seems to be done 
right along by reputable Catholic physi- 
cians; and there is no intrinsic reason 
against it, at least of a certain nature. 


A Poaching Parishioner and a 
Skin-Flint Giver 

Questions: May a parishioner of 
one parish attend Mass in another 
parish every Sunday of the year and 
still fulfill his obligations of justice? 
When this parishioner attends the non- 
parish church by reason of nearness, he 
doesn’t contribute any pew rent; and 
he goes to the nearer church because he 
likes the priest. 

(2) Who receives more merit in this 
case: a rich person who is a practising 
Catholic, but gives little in his contri- 
butions to the Church, or a poor person 
who is a lax Catholic and gives freely and 
frequently? 

WISCONSIN CURATE. 
inswers: ) There is no obligation 
in either commutative or legal justice 
on the part of a parishioner to attend 
regularly his parish church. He has to 
go thither for such Sacraments as the 
Church prescribes to be received in his 
parish, but no more. If his own parish 
church is not sufficiently supported, he 
would seem to have some obligation in 
charity to contribute towards it either 
by pew rent or by out-and-out dona- 
tions. Convenience serves as a motive 
for all sorts of parishioners going to the 
nearer church; and that is something 
that has to be regulated for the most 
part by 
respective distances. Occasionally pa- 
rishioners go to other churches as a pro- 
test against supposedly or really im- 
possible pastors. 

2) A rich person who does not give 
according to his means, may not be 
complying with the obligation of charity, 
and this obligation can take on grave 


proportions. A sampling of giving in 


consulting the problem of 
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this country has ascertained that the 
average thrifty person gives ten percent 
of his income to charity (that average is 
struck by all between a minimum income 
and a millionaire income); and yet the 
average miser and the average spend- 
thrift gave only one percent to charity, 
and the average spendthrift spends 
thirty-two percent on pleasure. 

If by lax Catholic is understood a 
spiritual yearling (one who goes to the 
Sacraments once a year and is in the 
state of mortal sin most of the year), that 
some yearling does not get any condign 
merit in the sense of an increase of 
sanctifying grace by his almsgiving; 
but he does gain congruous merit, and 
this is most important, for oftentimes 
the grace of conversion at death comes 
through good actions that are strictly 
not meritorious. Besides, all appraisals 
of merit are odious; for many a Saint 
afterwards canonized passed for a very 
ordinary Catholic. Again, individuals 
are judged by their knowledge; and a 
person, while ignorantly neglecting one 
duty, may perform very meritoriously 
other duties. However, skinflints of a 
spiritual kind should be rounded into 
soul-beauty by being initiated into per- 
forming at least the three Evangelical 
good works, prayer, fasting (or mortifi- 
cation of the bodily appetite) and alms- 
giving; and spiritual yearlings should be 
initiated into weekly confession and 


Communion with daily Communion in 
Lent—at least as an ideal to be aimed at. 


Eight- Year-Old Unconscious 
Girl Baptized in Hospital 


Queslion: This girl was brought to a 
Catholic hospital, and the Sister in 
charge thought she was going to die 
before recovering consciousness. So, 
the chaplain was asked to baptize the 
girl, the Sister knowing the parents were 
non-Catholics. The child recovered, 
however, and is living with her grand- 
mother, a strong Baptist, because her 
parents are separated. The  grand- 
mother lives several miles from a Cath- 
olic church, and perhaps will not let 
the girl go to church. While the child 
was still in the hospital, she received 
instructions during her convalescence on 
the essentials of the faith, and thinks of 
herself as a Catholic. What further 
obligation, if any, has the hospital chap- 
lain? 

Worrtep Priest. 


Answer: The priest did the proper 
thing in baptizing the child, but [ would 
think he should have done so condition- 
ally, because he did not know whether 
she was probably baptized before, or 
was not certain whether she knew enough 
about the Christian religion to have an 
implicit desire of baptism. As a Bap- 
tist child, she would look forward to 
becoming a church member by profess- 
ing her faith in Christ about her twelfth 
year, and then declaring or proclaiming 
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herself a Christian through receiving the 
ordinance of baptism. Still, this girl 
may be a sufficiently instructed Catholic 
who should be prudently urged to go to 
the Catholic church in her neighborhood 
If she is still in the 
hospital, or if she comes there of her own 
accord to visit the Sisters, it would seem 
proper to supply the ceremonies of 
baptism and to administer conditional 
baptism to the girl; for children of 
eight can have had not only knowledge 
enough to die for the faith, but also 


as often as she can. 


courage enough. 

The chaplain, of course, was bound to 
give the unconscious girl conditional 
baptism if he believed her in the danger 
of death, as he would to any non-Catholic 
person capable of having a likely im- 
plicit intention to be baptized. 


Hospital Chaplain Daunted 
by Marriage Problems 


Questions: 1 have been recently ap- 
pointed chaplain of a hospital and I 
have a few questions that I wish you 
would kindly explain. 

(1) Are persons baptized in the 
Catholic Church but not brought up in 
the Catholic re igion (who have never 
made their first confession and Com- 
munion) bound to the Catholic form of 
marriage? (a) If baptized in 1890 and 
married to a non-Catholic in 1914) (b) 
Is there any difference whether the non- 
Catholic is baptized or not? (c) If 
baptized in 1875 and married to a non- 


Catholic in 1905? (d) If baptized before 
1918 and married after 1918) (e) 
Baptized before 1908 and married after 
1918) (f) If baptized after 1908 or after 
1918 and married after 1918? 

2) Are all baptized and_ reared 
Catholics bound to the Catholic form in 
marrying a non-Catholic, whether bap- 
tized or not before 1908) 

(3) What is this new decree about the 
form which came out at the beginning 
of this year? 

(4) Make this clear to me: in danger 
of death do I have the faculty to dis- 
pense from matrimonial impediments, 
such as disparity of cult? 

(5) Do I have the necessary delegation 
to fix up a marriage in danger of death? 
Do I need it from the bishop and the 
pastor? 

I am asking very much from you in 
submitting the above questions; but 
I have inquired concerning this whole 
matter and I never have received full 
satisfaction. 

PLAIN STATE PRIEsT. 


Answers: Let us begin by saying that 
since New Year’s, 1949, the form of 
Catholic marriage binds all those bap- 
tized in the Catholic Church or con- 
verted thereto, just the same as the 
Tamelsi Decree did wherever it held, 
saving particular exceptions; and also 
just as the Ne Temere Decree held from 
1908 until the New Code went into 
effect on Pentecost, 1918. But between 
1918 and New Year’s of 1949 those born 
of non-Catholic parents, although bap- 
tized in infancy in the Church but not 
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reared in the Church (this including 
even the children of mixed marriages), 
were exempted from the form. Now let 
me answer each one of your separate 
queries. 

Regarding Question 1.—(a) Any person 
baptized in 1890 in the Catholic Church 
was bound by the form, even when 
marrying a non-Catholic in L914, 

(b) If the non-Catholic in a mixed 
marriage was not baptized, the marriage 
would be invalid on two scores, lack of 
form and the impediment of non-bap- 
tism. 

(c) A person baptized in 1875 and 
married to a non-Catholic in 1905 was 
not bound to the form, unless he lived in 
those places where the Decree Tametsi 
held; such places were few, and some 
of the same places were dispensed from 
the Tametsi in mixed marriages. 

(d) A person baptized before 1918 
as a Catholic was excused from the form 
from 1918 to 1949, if he were brought 
up in no religion from infancy or a false 
religion, even if he were a child of a 
mixed marriage. 

(e) A person baptized before 1908 was 
in the same position. 

(f) The same held for one baptized 
after 1908 or 1918 and married between 
1918 and 1949. 

Regarding Question 2.—Let me say 
that all persons baptized in the Catholic 
Church, whether reared as Catholics or 
not, were bound by the Catholic form 
wherever the Decree Tamelsi (in the 
absence of particular indults) held; 
and there was no exception for mixed 
marriages. You'll get a list of these 
places in an old theoiogy manual. 

Regarding Question 3.—I have already 
mentioned the decree that, beginning 
with the New Year of 1949, all persons 
baptized in the Catholic Church or con- 
verted thereto are now under the form 
of marriage, even children baptized of 
non-Catholic parents in danger of 
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death. Suppose that two Mohammed- 
ans get married to-day, both of whom 
unknown to themselves were baptized 
by a when they 
danger of death; they now enter a valid 


Christian were in 
marriage, and that marriage is sacra- 
mental, although neither has the least 
intimation of it and would loathe the 
very idea if either he or she were told of 
it. 

Regarding Question 
death, you have the faculty of dispensing 


4.—In danger of 


from any and all of the impediments of 
marriage under Canon 1044, including 
the form; but the danger must be 
imminent, that is, one that would prob- 
ably result in death before the validation 
of the marriage if time were needed to 
reach the bishop in the official rather 
than in the ordinary way. The pastor 
can dispense his own subjects anywhere, 
but cannot lawfully administer Baptism 
outside his own territory without the 
actual or presumed permission of the 
territorial pastor. 


Regarding Question 5.—You have the 
faculty to assist validly at any marriage 
where one of the parties is in danger of 
death and it is imprudent to wait until 
you can get the proper delegation from 
the local Ordinary or the local pastor. 
In other words, in the case of imminent 
death, even two persons as witnesses will 
suffice where the parties give their con- 
sent before them; but any priest present 
should ask and receive the consent and 
look after the necessary records unless 
he has to act in the internal forum. 
This Canon 1044 is very broad, and 
takes care of every case that can be 
prudently considered an emergency case. 


Ringing of the Bell at Masses 
of Exposition 


Question: On the First Friday we have 
devotions to the Sacred Heart. The 
Mass is said before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment at the same altar according to per- 
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mission given in the synod. Should the 
bell be rung at these Masses? 


Country Pastor. 


{nswer: The legislation regarding 
the ringing of the bell at Masses of 
Exposition is summarized thus by 
Wuest-Mullaney: ““The ringing of the 
little bell is prohibited during the Ex- 
position of the Blessed Sacrament at 
the Altar of Exposition and at all other 
Altars, by Decrees of the Sacred Con- 
regation of Rites, 3157, 10, and 3448. 
In Decree n. 3448, ad 4, the Con- 
gregation of Rites noted that the bell 
should not be rung even on Sundays in 


Masses of Exposition. 


or 
t =] 
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Anniversary Mass During 


Common Octave 

Question: I was asked to sing an an- 
niversary Requiem Mass during the 
Octave of the patronal feast of our 


diocese. It was my impression that 
these Masses are forbidden during 


Octaves. Am I correct? 


DuBITANS. 


Answer: You partly right. 
Anniversary Masses are forbidden dur- 
ing privileged octaves. But the Octave 
of the patronal feast of your diocese is 
Therefore, the 
allowed 


were 


only a common octave. 
Anniversary Mass would be 
provided the other conditions were ful- 


filled. 
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Book Reviews 





Some Recent Reprints 


Pilgrims to Rome and the privileged 
persons at home who have made or will 
make the Jubilee will derive inspiration 
and profit from Fr. Thurston’s historical 
review of the Jubilee pardon from its 
first grant in the year 1309. The origin 
of the various works and traditions of 
the Jubilee are traced, but without any 
dullness because of the richness of anec- 
dote. It should be noted, however, that 
the chapter on the conditions of the 
Jubilee contains the norms for that of 
1900, not of 1950. It is unfortunate 
that the publishers did not have this 
chapter revised in the new edition. 

Despite its uncompromising stand on 
several debated questions of liturgical 
propriety, Dom Roulin’s work is truly a 
classic on liturgical vesture.2. The care- 
ful rubricist may be convinced that 
some of the author’s strictures and 
prescripts are somewhat severe in the 
light of actual liturgical law. His 
reasons and arguments, however, cannot 
easily be dismissed if one respects 
the canons of dignity and_ restraint. 
Whether he is discussing ornamentation, 
altar frontals, albs, the chasuble or cope, 
always Dom Roulin points to simplicity 
as integral to beauty. Since supply 
follows demand, it would be well if the 
purchasers of vestments and vesture 
would adopt this norm as their cardinal 


1 The Holy Year of Jubilee: An Account of 
the History and Ceremonial of the Roman Jubilee. 
By Herbert Thurston, S.J. (The Newman 
Press, West minster, Md.; pp. xxiv—420). 

2 Vestments, and Vesture: A Manual of 


_Liturgical Art. By Dom E. A. Roulin, O.S.B. 


Translated by Dom Justin McGann, O.S.B. 
(The Newman Press; pp. xvi-308). 


principle. Only thus will the fight 
against artificiality and showiness at 
the altar of God be won. 

If simplicity characterizes real beauty, 
it is still more characteristic of true 
devotion. Pierre Charles has captured 
this spirit in his meditations.* In- 
variably he begins with the ordinary, 
accustomed word or thing, and then 
rises to the height of a sublime prayer. 
He takes life and makes it prayerful, 
thus. showing why and how one is to 
pray without ceasing. Always there is 
an unction and encouragement for the 
soul seeking God, even in the hurlyburly 
or the humdrum of daily living. The 
new complete edition of Pierre Charles’ 
entire series will afford wider distribu- 
tion to a classic work. 

Dom Thibaut, who was Dom Mar- 
mion’s biographer, has also compiled his 
spiritual doctrine from correspondence 
with persons in every walk of life.4 The 
work is a compendium of the spiritual 
life that is a masterpiece of both con- 
ciseness and completeness. The over- 
all idea is union with God through the 
accomplishment of His will. This in- 
cludes a life of love and fidelity and 
intimacy with Christ. It supposes an 
ardent desire to be perfect and the un- 
dying struggle to be detached and to 
undergo trial. It expresses itself by the 
practice of the three theological vir- 





3 Prayer for All Times. By Pierre Charles, 
S.J. Translated by Maude Monahan, with a 
Foreword by Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
(The Newman Press; pp. 328). 

4 Union with God: According to the ‘Letters 
of Direction of Dom Marmion. By Dom Ray- 
mond Thibaut. Translated by Mother Mary 
St. Thomas (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; pp. xxiii—273). 
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tues. It is climaxed by contemplation, 
to which we may and should aspire, 
subject to the divine will. In the final 
chapters Dom Marmion’s special appli- 
cation of this doctrine to religious sub- 
jects and their superiors is set forth. 
Throughout, the author introduces each 
excerpt with a note on its occasion or 
inner meaning, thereby adding to its 
forcefulness and penetration. This is a 
work of the highest merit. 

Francis B. DONNELLY, J.C.D. 


New Works on Canon Law 


The first 


commentary, covering Books I and II 


volume of a new Latin 
of the Code of Canon Law, is now avail- 
able.! It is from the pen of the noted 
German Capuchin, Herbert Jone, whose 
previous work on “Moral Theology” 
has been translated into five languages. 
The author offers a textual commentary 
on the law. The text of each Canon is 
paraphrased, rather than quoted, and 
emphasized in bold type. This is fol- 
lowed by a concise, clear commentary. 
It is the author’s intention to explain the 
law for its ordinary, day-by-day appli- 
cation. On occasions, however, he di- 
lates on certain controverted questions. 
He is particularly strong in his opposi- 
tion to some novel interpretations. pro- 
posed by several canonists of his own 
country. The discussion of all such 
secondary material is confined to small 
print. 

The particular merit of the volume at 
hand is its complete coverage of the 
canonical literature published on the 
Continent, particularly in) Germany. 
In his Preface the author makes known 
that his superiors allowed him time in 
Switzerland to study the recent litera- 
ture. In light of this, therefore, the 
unexplained absence of all reference to 
canonical literature United 
States becomes all the more noticeable. 


from the 
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The dissertations of the Catholic Uni- 
versity’s School of Canon Law and con- 
tributions to The Jurist and others of our 
periodicals unquestionably deserve no- 
ticeand consideration in any commentary 
on the Code. It is no chauvinism to 
state so. 

The author’s commentary is adequate 
and reliable. He does not hesitate to 
make known his own opinions on de- 
bated questions. The reasons he offers 
Full account is taken 
documents 


are persuasive. 
of official decisions and 
which further clarify the text of the law. 
While the entire volume deserves com- 
mendation, it is the author’s treatment 
of religious law and questions related 
to it that stands out in relief. Evi- 
dently that is his specialized field. 
Ile adds to its value by appending a 
brief commentary on the norms. for 
Secular Institutes. This typifies the 
author’s concern for thoroughness and 
completeness. 

Persons responsible for the govern- 
ment or even the direction of Religious 
Institutes will find in Fr. Fanfani’s work 
a complete compendium of religious 
law.2 Excellent headings and divisions 
of the subject-matter make the volume 
easy to consult. The most recent deci- 
sions have been incorporated in’ their 
proper places, and there is a final section 
on the newly defined Secular Institutes. 
Throughout the work particular atten- 
tion is paid to the questions pertaining 
to women religious. In fact, as its title 
indicates, the volume was written espe- 
cially for their benefit and guidance. 

Francis B. DonneLLy, J.C.D. 


1! Commentarium in Codicem Juris Canonici. 
By P. Heriberto Jone, O.F.M.Cap. Volume T, 
pp. 627 (F. Schéningh, Paderborn, 1950). 

2/1 Diritto Delle Religiose. By P. Ludo- 
vico G. Fanfani, O.P. (Terza edizione aggior- 
nata e notevolomente aumentata, pp. xxiv 
345; Istituto Padana di Arti Grafiche, Rovigo, 
1950). 

















SERMON MATTER 


from 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


On the Epistles and Gospels of the Sundays 
and Feast Days, from Advent to Easter 


By 
Very Rev. C. J. Callan, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 
$5.00 


Doctrine is the sound basis for all teaching. If inferences, applications, 
admonitions, and exhortations are derived from the theological tenets of 
the Church, they are safeguarded from the aberrations that lurk in mis- 
guided zeal. 

These tenets are found set forth and explained in all Catholic text- 
books of theology and in more ample treatises, such as those of Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange. But all these are a condensation or amplification of 
the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

However, the Sunday Epistles and Gospels, on which most of our preach- 
ing is based, are not arranged in orderly array of our doctrines. Therefore 
a priest who seeks the theological teaching associated with the Epistles 
and Gospels is obliged to spend considerable time consulting the various 
dogmatic treatises. 

The Dominican Scripture scholar, Father Callan, with whose writings 
most American priests are already acquainted, has composed this present 
work for their convenience. 


GUIDANCE OF RELIGIOUS 


Considerations on the Duties of Religious Superiors 


By 
Rev. Ignaz Watterott, O.M.I. 
Translated by Rev. A. Simon, O.M.I. 


$6.00 


This volume is unusual, perhaps unique, because it is addressed, not to 
religious in general, but to religious superiors. The author, who was him- 
self such a superior and who had experience in preaching retreats to re- 
ligious superiors, has a sympathetic understanding of their problems and 
needs. His judgment is wise, his counsel prudent, his exhortations in- 
spiring. 

Since in the United States religious superiors generally make their an 
nual retreat along with their subjects, they should welcome the oppor- 
tunity of supplementing the general meditations by their own reading of a 
series of conferences intended especially for them, as in Guidance of Reli- 
gious. 

Al your bookstore er from the 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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Man Incurably Religious 


On account of its innate strength 
and indestructible vitality the religious 
sentiment is most prolific in the produc- 
tion of forms of expression. 
these forms, however, because of their 
glaring disagreement with the demands 
of reason, either disappear completely 
or survive only among tribes of lower 
culture. Not inappropriately such ab- 
errations of the religious disposition of 
man may be called forgotten religions. 
Still, though they be numerically in- 
significant and exist as it were only in 
the backyard of humanity, they bear 
eloquent witness to man’s inherent 
religious endowment. Accordingly, they 
are more than a matter of idle curiosity 
and arouse something beyond a purely 
academic interest. 

The Philosophical Library offers a 
collection of essays on such forms of 
religion which either have passed away 
or survive only among primitive groups. ! 
The contributors to the volume are 
specialists in their respective fields, and 
furnish an up-to-date treatment of the 
subjects on which they write. Anthro- 
pologists and ethnologists will find the 
volume highly instructive; moreover, 
all interested in the progress of human 
culture will read it with profit and plea- 
sure. 

The contents cover a wide range of 
topics among which are the following: 
the religion of Ancient Egypt, Summer- 
ian religion, Assyro-Babylonian religion, 
Hittite religion, religion of the Canaan- 
ites, mystery religions of Greece, Mith- 
raism, Manicheism, Old Norse religion, 
Tibetan religion, the religion of the 
Australian aborigines, South American 
Indian religions, Shamanism, the reli- 
gion of the Eskimos, the religion of the 
Navaho Indians, the religion of the 
Hopi Indians. The treatment of sub- 
jects is historical and factual, no attempt 
being made to interrelate the separate 
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Many of 


items or to show to what possible extent 
these religions may have influenced one 
another. The factual approach and the 
abstention from speculation cannot but 
meet with approval, since the exposition 
thus remains free from the introduction 
of unwarranted evolutionary assump- 
tions. 

The Preface by the Editor and the 
Introduction (The Dawn of Religions), 
on the other hand, show no such laudable 
restraint: both are conceived in a 
thoroughly evolutionary spirit and re- 
produce the customary line of argument. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


! Forgotten Religions. A Symposium. Edited 
by Vergilius Ferm, Ph.D. (The Philosophical 
Library, New York City). 


English and Irish Publications 


Yet another Holy Year book has ap- 
peared on the market, being a transla- 
tion of Fernand Hayward’s ““The Pope 
and the Vatican City.” The publishers 
are Clonmore and Reynolds. Into 86 
pages much interesting information has 
been compressed concerning the meaning 
and origin of the Holy Year, the Papal 
State and Court and the College of Car- 
dinals. Useful light reading for a pil- 
grimage to Rome. 

Father William Barden, O.P., adds a 
further volume to the Library on the 
Mass. The title is “What Happens at 
Mass,” and the author is particularly 
interested in the relation between the 


Holy Sacrifice and Christ’s life in 
heaven. Theology popularized for the 


man-in-the-street. The publishers are 
again Clonmore and Reynolds. 

A magnificent presentation volume, 
with no less than 426 photographs, 
comes from the Cambridge University 
Press. It deals with “Cluniac Art 
of the Romanesque Period,” and has 
been compiled by Joan Evans, D.Litt. 

















Syptritual Book Assortates 
The Unique Book Club: For the Soul! 


Foundation blessed by His Holiness Pius XI, 1934, 
through Cardinal Pacelli, now Pius XII, gloriously reigning. 
Editorial Contributors included: ArcHBISHOP CICOGNANI, ARCH- 
BISHOP GoopIER, Mser. R. A. Knox, Msor. F. J. SHeen, CANON G. 
Suiru, FarHer Leen, FarHer McGarry, Fr. Merton 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Dantei M. O’CoNNELL, S.J. 
8 MINUTES A DAY FOR RELIGIOUS READING? 


SYMPATHETICALLY CHOSEN CURRENT SPIRITUAL BOOKS 


8 times a year there arrives in the mail 
A modern religious book expertly chosen! 
siographies of men and women like ourselves; 
Devotional books, seasonably appropriate. 
CURRENT SELECTION 
PURGATORY 
and the Means To Avoid It 
Father Martin A. Jugie, A.A. $3.25 


A Spiritual Airlift 


You open the book with hopeful curiosity. 
You automatically begin to read. 
You think of God and the things of God. 
You gain a surer insight into life’s meaning. 
You rise above its problems; its tediousness. 
You forget its pettiness; its inertia. 
You get away from yourself; from loneliness. 
You think of the spiritual world of tomorrow. 
You realize the smallness of today’s troubles. 
You resolve to act accordingly. 
The Holy Year of Jubilee 
Peace comes to you! A fuller, richer life. 
Peace which the world cannot give, 
Peace which quiets the tempests of life, 
Peace, life’s true “escape,” 
Peace ennobling life’s monotonous routine. 
Peace, resignation, happiness, 
Peace through closer union with Christ! 
An Ideal Christmas Gift 
The Book Club of The Spirit! Now in its 17th Year! 
Read for your soul. No regrets. Grow in God’s love. 

An $18.00 subscription brings you around $25.00 (retail) in eight appealing current 
books of the soul. This extra value of $7.00 is equivalent to two “dividend” books. 
In addition we offer to new subscribers ($18.00) a free copy of HOW TO PRAY 
($2.00) by Fr. Robert Nash, S.J. 5c a day for spiritual vitamins? 

SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 
Room 308H, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Rey. Fathers: Kindly enter me in your Spiritual Book-Club-of-the-Soul. En- 


closed find check $18.00 to cover year’s subscription of eight current books. $9.00 
for four current books; $5.00 for two current books. 
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Brother W. J. Battersby, Ph.D., has 
followed up his study of St. John 
Baptist de la Salle, Pioneer of Education 
with another equally valuable work, 
“De La Salle, Saint and Spiritual 
Writer.” The publishers are Longmans. 
One has always felt that, with so much 
‘deep scholarship at their disposal, the 
sons of St. John Baptist have been a 
little too reticent about him, with the 
result that the Catholic public has been 
deprived of knowledge that would cer- 
tainly edify many and help them along 
the road to sanctity. The deficiency 
has now been made good. Let us hope 
that this excellent volume will be 
studied by great numbers of the thou- 
sands of Catholic men who, like the 
present writer, owe their early training 
to the De La Salle Brothers. It is 
worthy of a very wide circulation. 

Many priests will wish to read the 
story of the late Count John McCor- 


mack told by his wife in the volume 
just published by W. H. Allen, under the 
title, ““I Hear You Calling Me.” There 
are some excellent illustrations from the 
Countess McCormack’s family albums. 


Lovers of Oberammergau will be 
anxious to read “Valley Under the 
Cross” by David Bruce, published 
by Constable. It is a novel, but as 
such it will probably do more than some 
of the straighter accounts of Ober- 
ammergau to bring the power and faith 
of the players to the knowledge of the 
many who know not Christ. 


Fr. Thomas Corbishley, S.J., the 
Master of Campion Hall, Oxford, has 
written “Roman Catholicism” — for 
Hutchinson’s University Library. It 
is a short account for the general reader 
of the main doctrines and practices of 
the Church. Useful for enquirers. 

FRANCIS J. RipLey 
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The Parochial Mass and Announcement Book 


For both Large and Small Parishes 
Compiled by Rev. Maurice B. KENNEDY 
Single Copies, $4.00 


Father Kennedy’s unique Mass and Announce- 


1951 Edition 


Two Copies, $7.50 





ment Book provides a practical, simple plan for 
recording and scheduling the various events and 
activities in the typical parish. With the help of 
this valuable book, it will no longer be necessary 
to trust to memory and guesswork. The book 
provides an orderly and accurate record of all 
announcements for each Sunday. Perhaps one 
of the most attractive features of the book is the 


week throughout the year. 


scheduling for next year. 





provision that it makes for eliminating the clash of dates in scheduling 
future reservations. . It shows, at a glance, open hours and days for each 


The only announcement book of its kind in print. 

Its size, 74” x 10”, makes it especially suitable for use in the pulpit. 
Pastors will find it advantageous to obtain two copies—one to be kept 
permanently in the rectory, and the other, after Sunday Announcements 
are read, to remain in the sacristy for ready reference each morning. 

Order NOW. Make a permanent record of the Masses you are now 


Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., Publishers, 53 Park Place, New York City 7 
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’ 
THE SACRISTAN’S MANUAL 
By Rev. Denis G. Murphy 
A handbook for all sacristans compre- 
hensively and carefully compiled. It 
gives an accurate and authoritative 
answer to every problem of ceremonial 
which confronts sacristans. Particular 


care is taken to distinguish the duties of 


the sacristans from those of the Master 


of Ceremonies. $2.50 ° 


THE ODYSSEY OF 
ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 


By Theodore Maynard 

In the light of current interest’ in 
Asiatic people this story of St. Francis 
Xavier, the missionary to the Far East, 
is particularly appropriate. “Dr. May- 
nard is uniquely equipped to tell this 
tale. . . By a miracle of sympathetic 
undertaking he recreates for us the spirit 
of his intrepid hero until he seems to 
hover about these glowing pages, humble, 
fiery, intrepid, deathless.’”’-— The Catholic 
World $3.00 


His Life and Work 
By Hartmann Grisar, S.J. 
Adapted by Frank J. Eble, M.A. 
This biography of Martin Luther gives 
a lucid presentation of the development 
of Luther, of his mental constitution and 
of the impulses which moved him 
throughout his life. It is a calm, authentic 
biography of a delicate subject based on 
unimpeachable sources. $4.75 


THE NUN 
AT HER PRIE-DIEU 


By Robert Nash, S.J. 


A series of meditations based on the 
plan of St. Ignatius stressing those as- 
pects of the spiritual life which are most 
calculated to encourage and inspire souls 
to “learn Christ,” to love Him with their 
whole heart and soul and to prove that 
love by deeds. Father Nash also con- 
siders the imperfections which tarnish the 
beauty of the ideal religious life and tend 
to create a worldly atmosphere in the 
convent. $3.00 
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Catholic Publishers 
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Quality Clothing 
Moderately Priced 


Ramsworth All-Wool 
Black 
SERGE 


SUITS 





$42.50 Values 





Clergymen need suits that will 
give long, serviceable wear and 
lend dignity to their apperance 
... these fine all-wool, hand- 
crafted Ramsworth suits will do 
just that...guaranteed for one 
full year...styled in conserva- 
tive models. 


Sizes 34 to 50 
Regulars, longs, shorts, stouts 











“Burleigh 
Black Broadcloth 
TOPCOATS 


$42.50 
Values 





Be dressed in dignity, and be pre- 
pored for this winter weather in 
one of these Burleigh black, 
smooth-finish broadcloth topcoats. 
In smart fly-front models. Sizes 34 
to 46 inregulars, longs, and shorts. 





Raven GABARDINE PANTS 


Enjoy the comfort of these long-wear- $5.95 


ing heavyweight rayon gabardine = = 
pants styled with plain front and zip- Values 


per fly... expertly tailored with qual- 
ity pocketing and sturdily sewed 
seams. Sizes 30 to 42. 

WASHABLE BLACK 

GABARTEX PANTS Sizes 29 to 50 


| ORDER BY MAIL... GUARANTEED | 


Please send me the following, for which | enclose 
check or money order, plus 15c per shipment on 
orders of less than $25.00...Sorry, no C.O.D.'s | 


W 7 | L CLOTHING 8th & Washington 
COMPANY St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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WAXSAVERS 


Take a sample candle to 
your dealer and have him 
properly fit it to this dur- 
able, attractive, polished 
brass candle-saving can- 
dleburner. 











Authentic Mosaic Stations 
of the Cross after the 
manner of the ancient 
Venetian, and stained 
glass windows in accord- 


ance with the best methods 





of the craft, since 1896. 
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1604 Summer St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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New Wagner Publications 


MAKE WAY FOR MARY 
By Reverend James J. McNally 


In smooth-flowing language the author MAKE WAY 
sets Mary into the framework of each 
FOR MARY 


i 


Sunday Gospel using unusual texts. The 
preacher user may expect such audience 
response as was shown by Catholic college 
graduates who read advance proofs: ‘“‘It 
made me feel proud of Mary...’’ ‘‘... like 
an imported expensive perfume that 
lingers long.’’ Orathird: ‘It makes me 
want to be up and doing...”’ 

Will offer fresh material to speakers at 
novenas to Our Lady, or at talks to Holy i 
Name or Altar Societies, and other groups. li 
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Rev. JAMES J. MCNALDY 


THE TWELVE FRUITS 


Meditations on the Holy Ghost 
By C. J. Woollen 


Here is a book written with an explicit and eminently prac- 
tical object. It aims to dispel the misunderstanding which has 
relegated the Fruits to the realm of abstraction, and insists 
that the Fruits should be manifested in the daily life of the 
normal Catholic. Unfortunately most people never even advert 
to the fact that in these wonderful Fruits they have an in- 
exhaustible reservoir of spiritual energy to draw upon in every 
emergency. In this work we see, as it were, the Fruits in action. 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 


A Study of Wide Range—Every Subject Completely Analyzed 
e THE SITE AND THE BUILDING— e GENERAL PURPOSE ROOMS— 
e THE SKELETON OF THE SCHOOL— e SCIENCE ROOMS— 
e@ INDUSTRIAL ARTS— 


e@ LEGAL AND ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
@ SERVICE FACILITIES— PERTINENT TO A BUILDING PROJECT— 


@ DO’S AND DON'T’S FOR THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTING 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS. 


Illustrated 


@ ACADEMIC CLASSROOMS— 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7. 
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mends the finest purity and in- 
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